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cate looking roasted leg of lamb, in the larger dish, an 
some exquisitely verdant spinach in the other. 


« What! no fish, Redmond ?” said Daly to his servant. 


« No, sir,” said the man. 


d{ “Perhaps you don’t like lamb,” said mine host:|conscious he possessed, and to extract from me the secret 
“shall I send you some ?” 
“If you please,” said I,—resolved, if it were done in | which his introduction into her family might eventually 


fun—for it is impossible to ascertain when a practical| produce, when it should be known that it was at my 
: 


« Well,” said Daly, “no matter. I told you, Gurney, | joker is serious—to keep up my good temper; and as it|suggestion he presented himself there; and moreover, I 
you must take what you could get; and as for Sticken-}seemed a conceded point, on the part of both my com-/felt that it would be extremely unfair in me to aid and 
meyer, he is used to my way of living, so I make no|panions, that nothing more was to be served, I washed | abet an alliance between him and the widow, for enter- 


apology.” on 

« Apology,” said the count, “de simplitude of pranda 
tioness is most favourized by me, both in pint of pallata 
tibility and of salubriment. De stomach of de beings o 


down the third division of inmocence with some remark-|ing into which he could have none but interested views, 
-jably good champagne. and which would probably entail upon the elder lady a 
-| To this last edition of lamb, succeeded three goose-|rowé husband, and upon tle younger one a giddy father- 
f|berry tarts—all nearly of equal size—the dishes alone|in-law: but what was to be done !—the plan had been 





humanity is not conformable to de digestation of de ob-|differing in shape and fashion; and when these were | mentioned, we had discussed it during the early part of 
jects to which admissiveness is exercised at great dinings.” | discussed, three detachments of cheese, and three plates|the day, The horses, I knew, were ordered, or at least, 

The count’s principle was quite in accordance with | of radishes; there was something quaint and odd in the | the place in the coach was taken; and if I hesitated or 
my own, and we certainly made sad havoc with our “in-/evident affection for the trine number, which Daly ex-|interposed at this period, so shortly before the opening 
nocent lamb:” the wine circulated freely ; and we were|hibited. However, as we were three at table, I imagined lof the campaign, and so soon after the disclosure of the 
all in good spirits. The dishes were removed, and a se-}he had prepared his dinner on the principle of every | real state of mine host’s finances, I should in all proba- 
cond dish, attended, as before, by a smaller one, made its} man his own dish—something like the proud Welsh boy | bility have been handed over to the tender mercies of the 
appearance. Redmond, with his usual dexterity, raised] at school, who, hearing that an English duke employed | noble count, who before noon the next day would have 


the covers, when my astonished eyes beheld a boiled Jeg} six men cooks, during the period that he kept open house, 
of lamb in one dish, and a fresh supply of spinach in the] or rather open castle in the north, sneered at the alleged 


other. 

Daly’s amazement, however, did not seem to be at all 
excited; for he inquired if we would take some boiled 
lamb, with as much composure as if he had expected the 
dish, which it seemed quite clear to me he had not. The 
sight, however, reminded me of a circumstance which 
occurred to me once in the west of England, at a house 
where I paid an unexpected visit, and where—as one al- 
ways is, in the west of England—I was most kindly and 
hospitably received. The family was a large one, and I 
the only stranger. I arrived within a few minutes of 
dinner, was ushered to my.room, hurried my dressing, 
and was speedily seated at table. 

The soup was served. It was a remarkably nice sort 
of broth, made of veal, with rice and vegetables: I ap- 
plauded it much. At the bottom of the table was a roast 
loin of veal: at the top, half a calf’s head. ‘There were 
four entrées yet uncovered, ‘ What will you eat, Gur- 
ney,” said the master of the house, “some of my dish or 
Maria’s?” I doubted. “Hand round the entrées,” said 
the lady. ‘Two were forthwith put in motion ; one dish 
contained veal patties, and the other veal collops, I de- 
clined both ; for I hated veal. Next came the other two 
—one a calf’s brains, and the other a calf’s tongue. I 
declined those, and took some of the joint, determining 
to wait for the second course. 

I saw, however, dish after dish vanish, and I yet re- 
mained unsatisfied, when my fair hostess, with one of 
her sweetest smiles, said, ‘We have no second course 
for you, Mr. Gurney: the fact is, we killed a calf the 
day before yesterday, and we are such prudent managers, 
that we make a point of eating it up while it is good, and 
nice, and fresh, before we begin upon any thing else.” 

Having had this experience, and having heard before 
dinner that Daly wished particularly to see “ the butcher,” 
I concluded that my eccentric host in London, like my 
more economical one in the country, had purchased a 
lamb “ for fun,” and was now employing us to eat it up, 
while it was “ good, and nice, and fresh.” 

Daly seemed to enjoy the boiled leg quite as much as 
he had relished the roast one ; and when he had satisfied | 
his appetite he desired Redmond to take it away, “and | 
if there were any second course to bring it.” « Come,” 
thought I, “ unlike my precedent of the veal, we are to 
have a second course to-day, and all will be well.” 

In a few minutes Redmond made his appearance with 
another couple of dishes: one, as usual, large—the other 


exhibited, at my personal expense, “ the perfectibility of 
his completiveness in the art of pistolization.” 
magnificence. ‘Vy father does better than that,” said It was with no little uneasiness, I admit, that I heard 
Griffith ap Jones, “at our very last party before I left} Daly give directions to Redmond to have all his luggage 
Cmydrdimnynddryd, we had twenty-four men cooks all | ready for an early start in the morning; yet how could 
employed in dressing the supper ;’—and this would have |I check the impulse of a genuine and generous friend- 
gone down easily, and Griffith ap Jones would have es-|ship? his want of wealth arose from no fault of his, or 
tablished his paternal magnificence for ever, had not a jeven if it did, it might result from the faults of liberality, 
“ Daly of his day’’ discovered the real state of the case,|and a carelessness of worldly affairs, and therefore I said 
and announced to his school-fellows, that although the | nothing, although I would have given the world to delay 
Welshman had spoken truly, the company at the supper/his departure for a day or two. 

to which he alluded consisted of twenty-four of his near | It was growing late, when Daly suggested the neces- 
relations, and that every man toasted his own checse! |sity of preparing for action; the count was to appear in 
I noticed the continued imperturbability of mine host’s/a splendid military uniform, upon which glittered several 
countenance, and an occasional look passing between | decorations, and in which he was to atiire himself after 
him and the count convinced me that the circumstance | Daly had finished his neckcloth, which, in the latter part 
was not accidental ; but while Redmond, the servant, was | of the evening, was to adorn his proper person, I was 
still in the room, I did not like to make any inquiry into accommodated with a fancy domino, and thus we were 
the particulars. to proceed to Wolverhampton House, where, as I under- 
“Dis claret,” said the count, “is butiful,—dere is a| stood, Daly had been before dinner, aiding and assisting 
refreshness in de coolth of him, which is gracious to the|the countess in various proceedings for the evening's 
mouse: Laflitte, I considare.” jdisplay. I concluded, after I received this intelligence, 
“The wine,” said Daly, “is good enough in its way. |that he had abandoned his design of physicking her la- 
But, Gurney, what did you think of the dinner? Did it |dyship’s friends with his macaroon cakes; and when he 
puzzle you?” jsallied forth from the adjoining apartment, in a sort of 
«“ Why,” said I, “it did puzzle me a little. I suppose | foreign dress, extremely well disguised, I imagined him 
you like lamb ?” prepared to enchant the misses as a minstrel, and win 
“Not I,” said Daly ; “ but the count knows the truth, |their willing ears with melodies such as he was fully 
so shall you. I have Inst a good deal of money lately |capable of warbling; an idea which was strengthened 
with very little to lose from, and although my large cre-| when Redmond gave him, carefully enveloped in green 
ditors are full of faith, the lesser ones are suspicious of |vaize, what I fondly imagined to be a guitar, The 
my resources, I therefore deal with many folks, each in a! count, who looked very magnificently, wore no mask, but 
small way ; however, the tavern-keeper from whom I al-jtrusted to his natural personal appearance to make his 
ways get my little dinners at home, suggested that, as I} way, and, although somewhat upon too large a scale for 
was a good deal in arrear, he should be obliged to confine!a lady-killer, I fancied him a likely enough man to de- 
his confidence in me to the extent of one dish per diem, | light the dowagers. It was conside rably past twelve 
when I wanted it. Now one dish not being sufficient | before we were fairly under way; we were cach arme 
for three persons, I immediately entered into a similar!| with a ticket of admission, which, Daly informed m 
treaty with two other tavern-keepers in the neighbour-|her ladyship very much preferred to any other mode of 
hood, who are equally willing to trust me to a similar | invitation, upon such an occasion as that of to-night— 
amount; they were all three put in requisition to-day, | the great merit ef a masquerade being the mystery, which 
and as legs of lamb, roast or boiled, are just now in sea-| would of course be utterly destroyed, if the guests were 
son, each of the fellows sent me the popular dish,| compelled to show themselves, in order to obtain the 
thinking, I suppose, that ‘as I was to have but one, I | entree ; Redmond, I observed, put into the coach two or 
ought to have, as well as a fashionable, a somewhat sub- | three bundles, which, I presumed, contained changes of 
stantial one.” jdress for his volatile, versutile master; and thus bu:toned 
A new light burst in upon me; and although it was up, away we drove to the temple of gaicty, of beauty, 
impossible not to join in the laugh in which mine host | and fashion. 

and his friend were indulging, the fact which had been When we approached the mansion, a string of car- 





small. They, like their predecessors, were put down, | elicited accounted to me for the readiness with which /riages checked our advanee—nvise and confusion were 


and the covers removed, when, to my utter astonishment, 


Daly had enlisted in my service in the ‘Tenby expedi-! heard on every side—the lashing of coachmeu’s whips— 


I beheld a third leg of lamb and spinach, the only varia-| tion, and his willingness to undertake the widow at half the loud bawling of constables and Bow-street officers— 





tion consisting in the fact thgt the last lamb was roasted, | price, whose reduced jointure would afford him a very | the laughs of the congregated 
snug retirement. During the time we remained drink-| character stepped across the tro¢toir into the house—the 
4 


like the first. I could not“help exclaiming on the ap- 
pearance of this, because it put an end to my speculation 





of Daly’s purchase ; seeing that no lamb—except, indeed, | me moreover to believe that the count’s diplomatic char-|came walied on the air 
occasionally as a freak of nature—has three legs; but/acter at our court was, at best, but an equivocal one; |combined to whet the apy 
Daly did not seem either surprised or discomposed at the/and others, in connexion with this, led me, in some jan hour before we found our worthy 
exhibition, and the count—which astonished me most— degree, to regret that I had permitted Daly’s agreeable | the entrance to the mad scene of brilliancy and fun, 
manners to give him the ascendency over me which I feit'I stepped—I created no visibl 


seemed equally at his ease with Daly. 
No. 27.—rarr 11.—1835, 


groups, as some grotesque 


ing our wine, several circumstances occurred to induce | distant clang of cymbals, and the beat of drums, wh:ch 

from her ladyship’s hall—all 
petite for action, and it seemed 
No. 225 opposite 
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sensation amongst the 
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jof my attachment to Emma. I anticipated the mischief 
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throng g—the baron’s red morocco boots and gold-seamed | « All the cakes are gone,” whispered the mask; “so 
pantaloons, his much-embroidered jacket, and his dang- is the basket and cloak—I’m here :” it was of course 
line crosses, seemed to excite a reverential awe ; but when | Daly. 
Daly stepped out with his beard and bundle, which, much| —“ Come with me,’ > said he: “I will introduce you to 
to my horror, developed itself, not as I expected, in the| Lady Wolverhampton ;—it is quite prudent to do so. 
shape of a guitar, but in the more dreaded form of a bas-| She will see my dress and yours, and then she can’t sus- 
ket full of “ macaroon cakes,” the surrounding crowd pect either of us of being the macaroon cake-seller ; take 
cried out “ Moses, give us a cake”—*I say Mosey ;” and | care and ingratiate yourself-—-make yourself tite 
indeed diverted themselves so much at his expense, that | she’s as hospitable as an Arab, and not very unlike one— 
I almost wondered he did not favour them with a taste | hem !” 
of his stock. I followed him and found myself in a moment at the 
If the confusion outside the house were great, incon-| side of the countess. 
ceivably greater was that within; little did I then suspect! “Countess,” said he. : 
the immediate cause of it. Daly told me, I thought asa/ “ Who are you ?” said her ladyship. 
joke, that our noble hostess proposed having a cow depo-| “ Mufti,” whispered Daly. ; wees 
sited in a sort of arbour at the top of the first flight of} “ What, so smart, Daly! said she : (Mufti being the 
stairs, in which one of the swectest girls that ever lived|mystic word by which he made himself known)—*a 
was to be discovered in the costume of a milk-maid, sup-| grandee ?” 
posed to be employed in her rustic vocation, while the “Yes,” said Daly. “This is my friend Gurney, of 
company were to be perpetually refreshed with sylla-|whom I have spoken—agreeable creature—sings like a 
bubs, imaginatively concocted from the produce of her toil. syren—talks like a magpie—quite delightful. § 
When we reached the hall, we might as well have| “And I am delighted to make his acquaintance,” said 
had no tickets; we found all the servants and several of|her ladyship. 
the male visiters engaged in one general action—screams I bowed. 
above were responded to by shouts below, in the midst} “ Unmask for a moment,” said Daly ; “let the coun- 
of which I observed two butchers in their ordinary cos-| tess see the ‘human face divine,’ else when her ladyship 
tume, assiduously employed in the divided task of coax-|invites you to meet me at dinner here next Tuesday 
ing and kicking a huge bullock down the flight of stairs, | week, at seven o'clock, she may perhaps be disappointed.” 
at the top of which was the dairy-maid’s bower—the| “ Don’t mind him, Mr. Gurney,” said her ladyship ; 
more they roared, the more they coaxed, and the more|“I shall be very glad to see you whenever you will do 
they kicked, the less would the. bullock stir, and it was|me the kindness to call. But, Daly, now tell me, had 
not until the greatest skill, judgment, and magnanimity | you no hand in the business of the bullock?” 
had been displayed, that the vast monster was got out of| “ Bullock !” said Daly. “I! my dear lady.” 
the street door; when, as if angry at being expelled a} Hereabouts the room began to thin—the dancers 
scene where every thing else was in character, and|seemed particularly anxious to get fresh air—several 
therefore out of it, he made a sudden dash amongst the | persons were seen evidently much disordered, and the 
horses and carriages, to the infinite peril of panes, pa-| whole corps appeared in confusion. 
nels, poles, perches, and platforms. “ What’s the matter now ?” said Lady Wolverhamp- 
“Isn't that good fun?” said Daly to me: “ now come | ton. 
along—this is the the time for the macaroons— the la-| “I don’t know, my dear countess,” said a very respec- 
bour we delight in physics pain:’—see—watch—and table old body, with a gold tissue turban on her head ; 
mark the sequel.” | but Kate and Fanny are both taken unaccountably ill, 
I followed my friend up the staircase, the count hav- and so is Lieutenant Griggs of the Life Guards, who 
ing already fallen into conversation with a very beautiful; was daneing with one of them; and as for poor Lady 
but immense lady, to whom I was afterwards introduced, | Elizabeth Grogan, I believe she is dying.” 
and had much occasion to admire and pity; we proceeded | A new confusion here arose—the macaroons were 
to the drawing-room, where a circle was formed round | evidently disagreeing with the company; however, only 
Lady Wolverhampton, who was expatiating in no mea-|@ small portion had been poisoned, and to my delight I 
sured terms upon the infamous conduct of the man who | ‘found, that although a good many of both sexes were 
had promised to send her a nice elegant lady-like cow to | considerably damaged by their own anxiety to eat the 
stand Hermione-like in the glas¢ case by the side of the | things, there was still a magnificent crowd to carry on 
lovely milk-inaid, but who, instead, had with great labour | the affairs of the evening. In the midst of the emdarras, 
and difficulty squeezed a huge over-fed bullock into the | i which to the hostess was of course inexplicable, the arri- 
place. The moment I heard the dear countess telling | val of a prince of the blood, who came unmasked, gave 
her story, a thought flashed across me—the butcher, to) a new zest to the scene, and the delight which the coun- 
see whom Daly had been so anxious before dinner, w as | | tess experienced at his royal highness’s appearance, ren- 
no doubt the traitorous cause of the mishap, under the | idered her wholly insensible to the indisposition of her 
malign influence of the practical joker. ‘numerous guests, who were labouring under the effects 
The scene was beautiful and gay—the variety of | of her pet’s performances. 
masks—the diversity of costume—the boisterous mirth | Almost immediately after the countess had secured 
of the Moll Flaggons, and Irish haymakers, flirting with the conversation of his royal highness, who seated him- 
delicate die-away nuns, and aristocratic flower- girls—fat | 'self on an ottoman in a small circular room, and while 
monks, dancing with Swiss peasants—knights in armour, ihe was graciously complimenting her upon the beauty 
lounging on sofas with Indian queens—Doctor Ollepod, | lof the scene, the candles by which it was lighted began 
in close conversation with Alexander the Great—and | almost simultaneously to perform of themselves an ope- 
‘aleb Quotem seriously arguing a point of etiquette | ration called “guttering down,” and then go out with a 
aa Henry the F ourth of France. It was all exceed- | sort of unsatisfactory splash of wax—a result produced, 
ingly fascinating and intoxicating, — the bull having | as I afterwards discovered, by an ingenious device of 
been disposed of, harmony was restored—disturbed only | Daly’s. The consequence was, a nearly total eclipse, 
* Macaroons—cakes—cakes—maca- | attended by an extremely unpleasant smell. Poor Lady 
roons—who'll buy ?--who'll buy!” [saw the fiend of| Wolverhampton, who confided in Daly, called him to 
fun approach. In an instant, as he had anticipated, an} her, and mourning this new calamity, begged him to 
attack was made upon his basket, and every bedy who order fresh lights, which, with an air of subservient acti- 
wore a mask in which eating was practicable, began con- vity, he immediately did; but as he went, he whispered 
I dreaded the con- me to suggest to her ladyship the expediency of burn- 
ing some sort of perfume in the circular roem. The idea 
who, if diseovered, would of course be subject to all the, was instantly adopted by her ladyship, who, directing 
serious penalties which such a trick wust naturally entail me to a beautiful fillagree box which lay on one of the 
upon him. Seareely, however, had the distribution taken tables, requested me to put three or four of the pastilles 
place, (long before the sickening effects could show which it contained into a burner on the chimney-piece. 
themselyes,) when I felt a sudden twitch at my elbow: I obeyed her ladyship’s orders, and the instant I set light 
I looked round and saw a Spanish grandee close at my |to them they exploded, and continued flashing and snap- 
I was startled. I had never visited a masque rade ping and blazing till they were burned out, being neither 
more nor less than four “ devils,” or “ wild fires,” such 
[ns we were in the habit of making at school, and which, 





by a shnill ery of 


suming the fruits of their impetuosity. 
sequences, not only to the sufferers, but to Daly himself, 


side. 


before. 
“ Who are wou ina said I. 
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looking precisely like pastilles, some mischievous elf had 
deposited in the box instead of the real article. The re. 
sult was, considerable alarm, an abominable smell, and 
a smoke so thick that his royal highness was seized with 
a desperate fit of coughing, and all the windows were 
thrown open to dissipate the obscurity. 

The moment the devils took fire, I was convinced that 
Daly was also the author of this affair—that he had 
made the exchange, and set me upon making the propo- 
sition, in order to bring his scheme into play. How. 
ever the rooms were cleaned and refrigerated—fresh 
candles were brought, things resumed their wonted 
gaiety, and Daly made his re-appearance. 

T ought, perhaps, here to observe, that along the prin- 
cipal drawing-room, a canal, some three feet deep, had 
been constructed, with an embankment of moss, and coral, 
and shells, in which the much talked-of fish were destined 
to disport themselves, but by the time we got there their 
swimming had ceased—Daly had dosed them with co- 
culus indicus just before he left the house in the after- 
noon, and when we arrived at night they were all float- 
ing on their backs, dead drunk from the effects of the 
deleterious drug. 

It was now nearly two; and I—strange to say—felt 
very much disposed for supper. I asked my Mentor 
whether such a meal was probable. 

“ Supper!” said Daly ; “ to be sure—it is the point of 
the epigram; the sugar after the physic—all regular sit 
down; hot soups—snug flirtations and fun! none of your 
stand up absurdities,—tables against the wall, covered 
with cold negus and warm ice; where men, women, and 
children, take perpendicular refreshment, like so many 
horses with their noses in the manger—no !—trust to 
me. Besides, we shall unmask at supper. I'll introduce 
you to something very charming, only do me the fa- 
vour not to forget Emma, and the twenty thousand 
pounds—eh ?” 

One of the bands here struck up, “the Roast Beef of 
Old England,” as a signal that the much desired banquet 
was ready ; and accordingly every eye sparkled, every 
heart beat, every body rushed forward, regardless of 
order, decorum or decency, in the grand attack upon the 
countess’s refection. The countess, however, having 
made proper arrangements, and knowing the eagerness 
of the best bred people upon this particular subject, had 
desired her house-steward to complete all the prepara. 
tions for the supper destined for his royal highness and 
his select party in the circular tent-room, immediately 
under the one in which he had been sitting, and where 
covers were laid for twenty ; and as soon as all was ready, 
to bring her the key of the door, so that when she led 
the prince to the tent, she might open the little paradise 
to his view, and be sure that nobody else could make an 
attack upon the sanctum. According to order, every- 
thing was arranged, the tent lighted, and the key 
brought, the soups alone being to be served after the élite 
had taken their places. 

The rush and squeeze began—and just in the 
whirlpool of beauty, and- grace, and elegance, I saw a 
lady, whose laughing eyes, and sweet expression of 
countenance delighted me, while she and anether, some- 
what younger than herself, were tossed to and fro in the 
eddying crowd—they had unmasked, and their dresses 
were exceedingly becoming to their pretty and animated 
countenances, and I asked Daly who the elder of the 
two was? 

“ Just the woman for you to know!” said he. “She 
is perfectly delightful, gives the most agreeable parties in 
London ;—amiable, clever, agreeable, with an hundred 
thousand pounds of her own :—make her acquaintance 
by all means !”’ saying which we squeezed towards them. 
“ Mrs. Fletcher Green,” said he, “ permit me to present 
my friend Mr. Garney, who is anxious to hecome your 
cavalier in this dreadful onset.” 

«“ A thousand thanks,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green. 

«T will take care of Lady John,” added he; and in 
one instant a wave of humanity separated us, and | 
found myself obliged, in self-preservation, and for the 
preservation of Mrs. Fletchgr Green, to take an opposite 
course, by which we secured our places at a table, 
whence we could not even see my new friend’s late 
companion, nor Daly. It did not seem to signify much— 
Mrs. Fletcher Green appeared perfectly happy where 
she was—so was I—and we began a conversation of the 
most agreeable character, which grew livelier as the 
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champagne circulated, and we commenced on that night! only refreshments of the fletri scene, if 1 except the folds, he deposited in a pocket made in the inside of one 


an acquaintance, the termination of which I mest assur-! morning air, which some of the most venturous of the of the lapels of his coat. 


edly did not contemplate at the time. 


Another dreadful mishap had occurred since we quitted | the warnings of their more prudent mothers. 
the drawing-rooms, of which intelligence was brought us 
by common report ; by which it really seemed-as if Lady | aching—my heart not easy—tired—worn out—and as that I was left alone. 


I had become so accustomed to the society and con- 
versation of my volatile friend, that when I turned from 
I soon found Daly, and we retired together—my head | his lodgings I felt as if I had lost a part of myself, now 
I strolled along the streets as fur 


girls dared to admit through the open windows, mu/lgré| 


Wolverhampton had been that night marked out for the | much fatigued as if I had travelled a journey of two hun-| as Wolverhampton house, where I left my ticket, and 


sport of fortune. Her ladyship, as it had been arranged, | dred miles. 


All the consolation I derived from my own | afterward sauntered down what was then imagined to be 


conducted the prince to the tent-room—his royal high-| sensations was, the hope that my friend would be equally ¢he promenade of London, Bond street, the utter destruc- 
ness giving her his arm, and leading the noble guests; knocked up with myself, and would therefore delay his|tion of which as a fashionable lounge by the splendid 


who had been favoured with a command to join the 
royal party. Arrived at the door of the pavilion, her 
ladyship applied the key, the lock willingly obeyed the 
appeal, the battants flew open, and disclosed the splen- 
did supper service of the late earl, making the circular 
table groan with its weight, and dazzling the eye with its 
magnificence; but what were the countess’s feelings, 
when she beheld nothing in the golden dishes and vases 
but the remnants of a devoured feast—fragments of dis- 
sected fowls—ends of well-notched tongues—creams half 
demolished—jellies in trembling lumps—glasses scarce 
emptied, and bottles emptied quite—crusts of bread, with 
heads and tails of prawns scattered about upon the 
snowy cloth, and plates, well used, piled upon each 
other in the middle of the once festive board ! 
The confusion of the countess was beyond descrip- 
tion—the laughter of the prince beyond belief—to him it 
was a capital joke—to her ladyship a serious evil : how it 
had occurred nobody could guess, for the door had been 
locked the moment everything was ready, and the key 
taken to her ladyship. Consternation reigned, and his 
royal highness had to re-ascend the stairs, and wait until 
the whole affair was re-arranged. Of course I was as 
ignorant as my neighbours of the cause of this calamity, 
and should have remained so until now, had not Daly 
told me, in our way home, that having gone out into the 
garden in order to get rid of his Jew’s dress and basket, 
where he deposited them, he found a band of Pandean 
minstrels, puffing their hearts out into their pipes, to 
which nobody listened, and being resolved, if possible, 
to destroy the royal monopoly in the tent-room, to which 
he had not been invited, and which, although locked to- 
wards the lobby, opened on to the lawn, he directed the 
weary performers to go in at the window, which he set 
wide for the purpose, and get their supper; advising 
them by no means to call for anything that was not 
there already—to eat and drink what they could, to 
make as mach haste as possible, and when they had 
done to lock the window on the outside, and throw the 
key into the two yards square pond, which in rainy wea- 


departure for Tenby for at least another day. creation of Regent street, or any other possible cause, 
|none of the beaux of those days éven remotely antici- 
_—— |pated. Still I felt dull and distruit ; and when, after 
CHAPTER IX. | having descended the hill of St. James’s street, and 
passed half way along Pall-mall, I recognised a friend 
When I awoke in the morning—or I should say af-|of my theatiical Mecenas coming out of an auction- 
ternoon, since it was considerably past twelve before I/ room, where an extensive book sale was going on, I was 
| opened my eyes—all the proceedings at Wolverhampton- quite delighted! I scarcely expected, as I had abandoned 
house appeared like a dream. The audacity of Daly— | dramatic literature, and absented myself from the Thes- 
‘the mischief he had committed upon a kind and con-/ pian votaries, that he would recognise me! On the con- 
fiding friend who apparently did all she could to make |trary, his plump rosy cheeks purpled with warmth and 
| him welcome and happy, seemed too gross and glaring | kindness, as he held out his hand to take tnine, and pro- 
to be real; and it was not until I saw on the table by | tested that I was the very man he wanted most particu- 
my bed-side a rose, which had graced the bosom of the larly to see. 
charming Mrs. Fletcher Green, that I was assured that} Hull—for so was my warm-hearted friend called—was 
I had really seen a bull on a staircase, and heard of the a very extraordinary person; He knew the business of 
Pandean minstrels eating the prince’s supper in the Pa-| every body in London better than themselves. He “ hap- 
vilion. I had carefully placed the half-faded flower in a! pened to know” every thing that was going forward in 
glass of water, and greatly rejoiced to see it look refresh-/| all circles—mercantile, political, fashionable, literary, or 
ed by my delicate attention. ltheatrical; in addition to all matters connected with 
I admit, however, that a reproachful feeling diffused | military and naval affairs, agriculture, finance, art, and 
itself over my mind, when I recollected under what very | science. Every thing came alike to him; to his enquir- 
peculiar circumstances I had half taken and half receiv-|ing eye no mystery continued undiscovered,—from his 
ed this precious bud from my charming new acquaint-| attentive car no secret remaincd concealed. He was 
ance. I had treasured the gift—if gift it had been—and| plump, short, with an intelligent countenance, and near- 
placed it at my bed-side on the very morning that my| sighted, and with a constitution and complexion fresh 
kind and active friend had undertaken to work my eter-| enough to look forty, at a time when I believed him to 
nal happiness by a marriage with my dear unsophisti-| be at least four times that age. We had a joke against 
cated Emma Haines. But what then? Mrs. Fletcher! him, in those days, as to his antiquity, in whith he 
Green was only an acquaintance,—a very delightful one, heartily and good-naturedly joined, until at last we got 
—much Emma’s senior. I thought her indeed rather) him to admit—and I almost think, believe—that he had 
advanced in life,—I being just one-and-twenty ; and she,|seld gunpowder to King Charles the Second, and dined 
as I afterwards had occasion to know, three years under) more than once with the witty Lord Rochester. 
thirty. But so completely are our judgments and opi-| “ Wanted to see me?” said I, “ As how?” 
nions, especially in that particular, regulated by compa-| “ Wanted you to come and meet a few friends at my 
rison, that I felt a kind of respect for her age mingled | cottage at Mitcham,” said Hull. « All plain atid simple; 
with my admiration of her accomplishments. |—good wine, I promise you,—and pleasant company ; 
Mrs. Fletcher Green was evidently pleased with me,| but you are such a fellow, my dear friend: Pooh, pooh ! 
and that, as everybody must admit, was a very powerful don’t tell me; there’s no catching you—eh, I say. I 


reason for my being charmed with her. I was deter-) have heard all about the cakes, the cow and the countess, 
| 








ther served as a wet dock to her ladyship’s pet swan. 
All of which instructions, it appeared, the said Pandeans 
followed to the very letter; and thus, to his infinite de-| 
light, caused that confusion in which his heart so won-| 
derfully rejoiced. 

It was nearly five when I handed Mrs. Fletcher Green | 
into her plain dark brown chariot. I ventured to ex-| 


mined to call upon her, and improve the acquaintance ;| the pandeans in the pavilion, and the dead dace in the 
and, strange to say, I alntost hoped that Daly had not! drawing-room.” 

got so far the start of me in ‘rising as to be ou his way! « What do you mean?” said I, not imagining it pes- 
to Tenby to open the negotiations with the Haineses. It! sible that events which had so recently occurred, should 
was not that Mrs. Fletcher Green had entirely super-| have already obtained such publicity. 

seded Emma in so short a time, or that she had carried) “O you dog!” said Hull. “J happen to know, my 
my heart by a coup de main, but she was so graceful, dear Gurney ; it’s no use trying to hoax me, I say. Daly 


press some solicitude about her companion at the supper-|#0 polished, so agreeable, knew every body, and every | did it;—he, he! You know it, eh!” 


room door, till she assured me that she was quite safe; 
“because,” said she, “she has a husband here to take 


eare of her. I am quite independent—a thousand thanks age was never proverbial for constancy; yet there was| 


thing about every body; and was so exquisitely good! Not I, upon my honour,” said I; which was true. 
tempered, and had such eyes! I believe a heart just of|« Do you know Daly ?” 
“ Know him?” exclaimed my friend; “know Daly ? 


—lI hope we shall be better acquainted.” | @ striking difference between my feelings to the fair wi-) Why, my dear sir, I have known him these forty years!” 


Away she drove—I turned into the house to look for| dow and those which bound me to my first love; I can- 
Daly—but I confess Mrs. Fletcher Green had made an} not conveniently describe the dissimilitude, but I was 


«“ Daly !” said I; “why, he is not thirty years old!” 
“ Perhaps not forty,” said Hull; “but I knew his fa- 


impression upon me—there was such a charming mix-| conscious of it, and yet equally conscious that I ought) ther more than forty years ago; lived in St. Mary Axe, 


ture of worldliness and nature about her—I mean such Not to be so much interested about one lady when on the! —in the sugar-line,—dead now. 


a perfect knowledge of every body in society, and of | 





every thing that was going on, mixed with a genuine | another. 


kind-heartedness—a love of fun—dnd an artless hearty | 


good nature; all of which, combined with talent of a| flown. ad me a 
high order, and accomplishments which even my short | ble proof of the activity of his friendship. 
intercourse with her had convinced me were of the first/ started, as his servant told me, before eight, after little nothing in the world but find out. 


Daly, your friend, isa 
very point of concluding a negotiation, if possible, with! deuce of a fellow: you dined with him yesterday at his 
| lodgings ?” 

When I called at Daly’s lodgings, I found the bird! «I did,” said I, staring. 
He had indeed afforded me a new and remarka-! out ?” 


He had 


“ But how did you find that 


« Find it out, my dear friend!” replied Hull. “Ido 
I saw the boiled leg 


class, rendered her engaging—interesting—captivating !| more than an hour’s sleep. He had left a note, in which! of lamb and spinach which you had for dinner, eh ;— 
When I went up stairs to look for my friend, the sun| he desired me to confide in his judgment and discretion,| wasn't it so ! 


had superseded the lamps and candles—the decorations | 
of the preceding night had lost their freshness; even the! 
flowers were drooping—the lovely girls looked haggard, 
and the elderly ladies horrid—the ronge burnt blue on 
their cheeks, and there was not a curl in the whole com- 
munity. Masks and character-dresses lay heaped in 
corners, disregarded; and people, in their own proper 
persons, were languidly praising the humours and de- 
lights of the party, listening, Jistlessly, for the announce- 
ment of the carriages which were to take them away ;— 
the vapour of tea and coffee which were served, were the 


3 





and informed me that he would write to report progress | 

the moment any progress had been made. His servant! I knew that, unless he had been in three places at once, 
appeared particularly solicitous to know when I expected | he could not have seen all our legs of lamb; so I con- 
his master back ; and his anxiety seemed to me scarcely tented myself with admitting what I had no desire to 
equal to that of a half gentlemanly-looking man whom! deny. 

I found at the door, in conversation with Redmond, who| «Splendid fellow, Daly,” said Hull: “capital hock.” 
held a longish slip of paper in his hand, which, after my} « Do you dine with him frequently ?” said I. 

sincere declaration that I had no notion how long he| «Never, my dear friend; never dined with him in my 
would remain out of town, he returned to a long black life,” said Hull: « but I know where he gets his hock ; 
book which he had previously carried under his arm, six guineas and a half the dozen. Come down to 
and which, now that the paper was replaced within its! Mitcham, you shall taste some of the very same batch. 
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Great creature, Daly,—magnificent style, I'm told ;— 
splendid service of plate, and all that.” 

«“ Plate!” said I. 

“ Superb,” said Hull. “I happen to know the fact.” 

“« My dear sir,” said I, “I should say, a dozen spoons 
and forks were the extent of his service, as you call it.” 

“ Well,” said Hull, “ what does he want with more? 
Too bad—the cakes—ch—and the cow—all over town. 
However, now to business, as I have done work for to- 
day—when will you come to Mitcham? Name your 
time.” 

“T shall be very happy,” said I; “but what do you 
mean by having done work ?” 

“ Here,” said he, drawing from one of his pockets a 
very small dirty black-letter book, “ this is all I shall do 
to-day—my pursuit, you know—eh—old books—rare 
books—I don’t care what I give, so as I can secure them 
—this a tract of 1486—seventeen pages originally—five 
only wanting—two damaged—got it for seventy-two 
pounds ten shillings—Caxton—only one other copy ex- 
tant—that in the British Museum.” 

« Seventy-two pounds for that /”’ said I. 

« To be sure,” replied Hull; “ why, my dear sir, it is 
not worth my while to come out of the city unless I 
spend seventy or eighty pounds in the morning—I can- 


, 


” 


not afford the time for less. 
«“ And what is it about ?” said I, innocently. 


“Do you ?” said I, “I don’t.” 

“Come, come, you dog, that won’t do,” said he; 
« what does the ‘ Chronicle’ mean the day before yester- 
day—did you see the allusion ?” 

“ No,” said I, “I never see the ‘ Chronicle.’ ” 

«“ Never see the ‘ Chronicle!’ ” exclaimed Hull ; “that 
won’t do—don’t tell me—you see all the papers, My 
dear friend, the allusion to you is plain as a pike-staff.” 

“I give you my word,” said I, “ that I have written 
not one line since my failure, nor ever will I write 
again.” 

«“ How could they have got hold of it, I wonder?” 
said Hull, archly. “I'll find out before I go into the 
city. However, to-morrow you come to me—dine punc- 
tually at five—early folks in the country—none of your 
supper-time dinners there—remember, a bed for yourself 
—capital stable for your horses at the inn—civil people 
—very attentive to all my guests—know it would not do 
if they were not—hundreds of people go there in the 
course of the summer from my cottage. Good day— 
good day—you won’t come any farther with me, I know 
you won't—city work don’t suit you—God bless you— 
pooh! pooh! remember five !” 

And away he went, leaving me amazed at the activity 
of his mind and the universality of his information. I 
was vexed to find that I was coupled with a new author- 
ship, and turned into the first coffee-house I came near, 





“Why, Ido not happen to know that,” said Hull; 


“it is an essay, I believe, to prove that Edward the | Hull's declaration, I was the object. In doing this, I had 
lourth never had the tooth-ache ; but it is, as you sce,|a double purpose—first, to see how I was pointed out to 


in Latin, and I don’t read Latin.” 

“ Then why buy it?” said I. 

“ Buy !” exclaimed he, looking at me through his 
glass with an expression of astonishment. “I buy thou- 
sands of books!—pooh! pooh !—millions, my dear sir, 
in the course of a year, but I never think of reading 
them—my dear friend, I have no time to read.” 

[ confess I did not exactly comprehend the character 
of the bibliomania which appeared to engross my friend; 
nor the particular gratification which the purchase of 


in order to read the paragraph of which, according to 


the public; and secondly, if the identification were very 
coinplete, to write a letter to the “ Morning Chronicle,” 
contradicting the statement; being at that period of my 
life perfectly ignorant of the utter carelessness of socie- 
ty about such affairs in general, and about me or any of 
my concerns more particularly; and also then uncon- 
vinced that a reply to a newspaper attack resembles very 
much the attempt of Hercules to crop the hydra, with- 
out the slightest chance of his ultimate success; or to 
descend rapidly from the sublime, like the task of the 
tinker, who, in trying to stop one hole, invariably makes 





unreadable works seemed to afford him. But he only 
curled up his mouth, as much as to say that I was a 
dunce, and that there was a sort of delight—felt in com- 
mon with magpies, I presume—of picking up objects | 
and hiding them away in dark holes and corners. As} 
for his hospitable invitation, I resolved to accept it, and 
fix an early day,—it would kill some of the time I was} 
destined to pass in suspense until I heard from Tenby, | 
and give me an opportunity of cultivating the acquaint-| 
ance of one who, with certain little peculiarities, evi- 
dently possessed a sound judgment, a cheerful and liberal 
disposition, and, above all, a kind heart. 

“Mine is but a box,” said Hull: “all humble and | 
lowly ; there will be a bed at the inn for you to sleep in, | 
and a garden full of gooseberries and currants to stroll | 
about in.” 

«And pleasant pastime, too,” said I. “IJ, for one, | 
think the despised fruits of our country are amongst ee 





most delicious.” 

« Despised '” said Hull, “ pooh ! pooh ! nobody can | 
despise gooseberries and currants like mine; I have! 
thousands of them! pooh! pooh! currants as big as| 
marbles! and gooseberries larger than hens’ eggs!” 

“Til try them, depend upon it,” said I; “ what say | 
you to to-morrow ?” 

“ My dear sir, the very day I was going to fix,” said} 
Hull; «I knew your friend Daly was gone—went out| 
of town by eight this morning—eh—come down to 
Mitcham: you'll meet one of your Haymarket friends—” 

« Ah,” said I, “ Mr. Hull, that’s a sore point—that | 
infernal farce of mine—I shall never get over it.” 

“Infernal!” said Hull; “ what d’ye mean by infer-| 
nal? 1 wish we had more people who could write such | 
farces; infernal, indeed !” 

« Yet,” said I, “it was condemned.” | 

“ Umph,” said Hull, lowering his voice, and whisper- | 
ing in my ear, “T could tell you something about that :| 
I happen to know; and so do you : 

“ Indeed I don’t,”’ said I. 

« Don’t you know something about the « Wag in the| 
Windmill,” said Hull, «coming out the week after 
next?” 

« Not L” 


«Pooh! pooh! don’t tel! me,” said Hu! r have 7 
said Hu happen 
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I accordingly turned to the paper, and found that the 
paragraph was one of those “we understands,” which 
so frequently crowd the columns of the daily journals, 
and hinting, more ambiguously than even I had expect- 
ed, that the author of the forthcoming “ Wag in the 
Windmill,” although unsuccessful in his first attempt, 
had every chance of making ample amends for his early 
defeat in his new production. It was evidently meant 
good-naturedly, and I laid down the “ Chronicle,” won- 
dering who in the world could have taken the trouble to 
vindicate iny presumed effort; little suspecting that my 
omniscient friend Hull was himself the author of the 
paragraph, which he had no doubt believed would great- 
ly please me, and contribute to heal the wounds which 
a public verdict had inflicted upon my personal vanity. 
As my acquaintance with Hull increased in age, I had 
many opportunities of convincing myself of the inhe- 
rent kindness of his disposition, and his readiness to do 
what he imagined to be a service to his friends when- 
ever it lay in his power. 

I confess I was very glad I had met, and made an en- 
gagement to visit him ; for my mind was distracted, and 
my heart almost ached with anxiety as to tl.e result of 
Daly’s expedition ; and those who have felt as I then did, 
will readily admit that new scenes and new acquaint- 
ances are, of all things in the world, most desirable un- 
der circumstances where there exists a wish or even a 
hope of distancing thoughts and reflections which are 
inevitably associated with persons whom we have known 
and places which we have visited, while in the society of 
the loved and lamented one, absent only from the sight, 
but present always to the imagination. 

Strange to say, almost immediately after quitting Hull, 
1 encountered my con-disciple of Lincoln’s Inn on his 
return homewards from plodding, to which it appeared 
he liad become infinitely more reconciled since he had 
lost his sympathetic friend—myself. 

To a man really mixing in the world, in the habit of 
constant intercourse with the principal actors on the 
stage—not of the theatre—but of real life; men who, 
by their position in society, their personal rank, or offi- 
cial importance, are in fact the objects of daily conteim- 


cumstanced, nothing in the world can be so dull and 
ridiculous as the speculative conversations of the re- 
spectable portion of society who, blending with personal 
importance in their own sphere great acuteness of mind, 
pertinacity of opinion, and inquisitiveness of research, 
discuss the reported movements and probable intentions 
of people whom they know only by hearsay—cull it fame 
if you will—and of whose actual proceedings they have 
no idea but what they glean from the misinformed col- 
lectors of fashionable intelligence for the newspapers, 
and of whose real characters or domestic pursuits they 
understand infinitely less than they do of the cabinet 
secrets of the King of Ava, or the proceedings of the 
privy council at Tooramoorotatewangy. 

If I have since felt lassitude and weariness at the 
common-place suppositions of these white-waistcoated 
wiseacres, relieved only by a sort ef indignation at the 
doltish stupidity of their fancies and calculations, I 
doubt very much whether I was ever so much worried 
in after life by their elaborated nonsense as I was by 
Tom Hickson’s cénvérsation on the day to which I now 
refer. It was now some time since I had emerged from 
the cellars of Stone Buildings, led as it were up the 
Glacis, by his suggestions and at his invitation. It was 
to him I owed my introduction to the actors, and to his 
genius and addiction to theatrical pursuits was I indebt- 
ed for having forsaken the study to which he now ap- 
peared devoted. He had however subsided into the jog- 
trot routine which at his instigation I had abandoned, 
and in consequence of the start a-head which I had 
taken, (rendered more effective, perhaps, by his retro- 
grade movement,) I felt myself, as the people eall it, 
“bored to death” by his platitudes—his suppositions— 
his enquiries—in short, his nonsense. 

Thus it is—what delights, enchants, and enchains us 
at one period of life, becomes, by comparison with other 
things, when we return to it, flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
I remember, when I was at school—days to which, as I 
have already said, I never recur with any superabundant 
pleasure—I had established in my mind that a certain 
Mrs. Burgoyne—we called her Mother Burgoyne—had 
a character for making apple tarts, which stood high in 
my estimation, and in that of all my school-fellows; she 
had, moreover, the reputation of being a witch, but that, 
whether it were true or not, did not in any important 
degree interfere with her management of the pies; and 
certes, never did the finest patisserie of the unrivalled 
Jenkins, of Burlington House celebrity in those times, 
delight me more than the torte d la Burgoine of my 
early days. 

Passing through the town in which I had received— 
no education—but where my exemplary mother had de- 
posited sundry quarterly payments of cash as the guid 
pro quo for my instruction, (baffled by my own idleness 
and stupidity,) and having a friend with me, who had 
accompanied me in a visit to the school-house, play- 
ground, and all the rest of it, I desired the waiter at the 
inn to be sure to have some of Mrs. Burgoyne’s tarts in 
the second course of our inn dinner. The man stared— 
I concluded that my fair sorceress was defunct—no— 
she was alive and merry ; but to my surprise, the man, 
who knew the “fascinating creature” by name, declared 
that however unjustifiable the imputation of witchery 
might be, her tarts were things not eatable. Still I in- 
sisted, and the tarts were produced—and any things 
more detestably filthy never were seen. I taxed the 
waiter, who seemed to enjoy the joke against me ex- 
cessively, with a falling off in the manufacture, perhaps 
attributable to the increased age of the manufacturer— 
but, no—he assured me that the tarts were the same as 
ever, and it was only I that was changed. I believe in 
the sequel I was obliged to admit the wisdom of his de- 
cision ;, and, in the course of my after life, I have had a 
thousand occasions to justify it. Return to a place which 
you have fancied a paradise, after some ten or fifteen 
years’ ramble over the world; it remains the same, but 
the ideas have expanded—the eye has rested upon flood 
and field, upon lake and mountain, and upon sea and 
torrent; when you reach the desired haven, after your 
voyage, although hearts may beat as kindly, and eyes 
beam as brightly as ever, still the /oca/e invariably dis- 
appoints you. A man born in Lincoln, or in Norwich, 
or in Nottingham, comes to London, and passes some 
ten or twelve years of his life—he lefi his birth-place at 





pliiion and discussion to the eyes of those not so cii 


fifteen or sixteen— rely upon it, although he may admire 
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St. Paul’s, and be pleased with Guildhall, or even admit |sible; and Daly, in all he had said about Mrs. Fletcher 


the length of the metropolitan streets, the recollection of |Grecn, and her agreeable house, and her agreeable par- 


High street, or the Market-place, or the Custle Hill, or | 


something peculiar to his own native town, is perma- 
nently fixed in his imagination as infinitely superior to 
them all; nor is it till he returns to his favourite spot 
that he fiuds how entirely first impressions have pos- 
sessed him, and how egregiously mistaken he has been 
in the institution of his comparisons. 

My friend Tom Hickson was my Castle Hill, my Mar- 
ket-place—n-y High street—I thought I never heard any 
man say such silly things—he seemed to me to talk | 
«“ Morning Post”—all his observations were copied near- 
ly verbatim from that fashionable paper, whence it was | 
clear to me he had learned to string a parcel of names | 
together, and attribute to the specified individuals pro- 
ceedings of which they were themselves entirely igno- 
rant. He announced to me the arrival in London of 
some man, of whose departure from town three days be- 
fore I was perfectly aware; hinted at a marriage in high 
life as likely to take place during the following week, 
which I knew had gone off altogether, a fortnight be- 
fore; and gave me a confidential account of a faux pas 
between Lord L and Lady M . in which there 
was not one word of truth, the whole history of which, 
as Daly had told it me, I, like my friend Hull, « hap- 
pened to know” was furnished to the newspapers by the 
aforesaid lord, under the impression that the object of his 
pursuit would, by the paragraph, be either frightened or 
induced into the very peccadillo which he announced to 
the public by anticipation. 

Hickson too continued his addiction to the theatre-- 











talked of scarcely any thing else—to be sure, he had | other affair, she might not, after all, be the sort of per- 
not written a farce and failed—to me the subject was/son I should choose as the intimate friend of Emma, 


odious, and I declare I rejoiced excessively when he apo- 
logised for leaving me so early, inasmuch as he was en- 
gaged to dine at some extremeiy convivial club of which 





he was an honorary member, in order to initiate two|evanishment of my bright star from the sphere which 
novices into the arcana of the society, by blinding their |s 
eyes, daubing their faces with mustard, and then making |ing her. 
them smoke a pipe, into the bowl of which gunpowder |the « fire was fled,” and half fearful of being seen, be- 
haJ been previously introduced sufficient to blow the |held her tripping like a sylph down the little staircase 
said pipe to atoms: a joke which, although some pre- from the pit tier in which her box was situated. I heard) 
ceding dunce had suffered the loss of an eye by the ex-/|loud calls for «Mrs. Fletcher Green’s carriage” —I saw 
plosion, was still considered extremely good, and to|her looking all round and round—at length her eye 
which all the aspirants for admission into the very comi-|caught mine; she instantly dragged a huge grenadier- 


cal community were obliged to submit. 


Many things, I admit, combined to excite this distaste |the lobby, in order to shake hands with me, and scold 
to my early acquaintance—I knew him best when I/me for not having called in the morning. 
knew Emma Haines first—that was an association, and |of stammering apology, and felt wonderfully relieved 
one which I wished especially to avoid—I couid not|when I heard one of the Stentors of the outer lobby 
I dreaded to think of) proclaiming that “ Mrs. Fletcher Green’s carriage stop-| 
the time which must necessarily elapse. Then that Mrs.| ped the way.” 
Fletcher Green worried me—what to do I did not know; ticularly odious to me—he had curly black hair and a 
dinner was to be eaten, or at least the ceremony to be|high white forehead, great sparkling eyes, and a row of 
gone through, and the evening to be disposed of after-/teeth like ivory, which he incessantly exhibited by a sort 
wards! After some self-debating, I determined to go to/of perpetual grin over the heads of all the surrounding 
the opera—I knew Mrs. Fletcher Green had a box there |crowd. The attendant sylph was escorted by a more 
~—I would find it out, and even if I dared not approach | reasonable person, of the middle age of life, from whom 
it—for I really, where self was concerned, was very shy | she appeared to divert all her attention in order to look 
—I could at least watch her from afar, and judge, by at me, while Mrs. Green was talking to me; and the 
what I saw, the general tenor of her conduct, and whe-| moment the carriage was announced, and they passed 
ther she seemed to be as agreeable to every body else as on, I saw her pull my fair widow back to enquire*who 


hear from Daly for some days. 


she most assuredly had been to me. 
This scheme I put into execution. In those days ladies 


wore fans, upon which the plot of the whole house was | cocked hats of the footmen and the torches of the link 
developed—each circle, each box, with its owner’s name, boys, “it won’t do.” 
was printed and published; but in these later and more |cajling the next day, before I took my departure for 
degenerate days, so many great ladies only hire other | Hull’s house, at Mitcham. 


people’s boxes for the night, and so many great gentle- 
men let theirs the same way, that such directions would 


be of no more use than the Court Guide is, in giving us| tion, and proceeded to her residence, which was near 
the addresses of people who take ready-furnished houses | Park-lane, and while going, I could not entirely divest 
from people who are ready to part with them during | myself of a consciousness that, admitting the feeling 
their convenient absence in the country or on the conti-| which the widow’s smiles and conversation had excited, 





|ings of a wretched captive, in green crape, with tin fet- 


ties, and her agreeable fortune, had never once mention- 
ed that there was such a thing as a Miss F. G, in ex- 
istence, 

I watched her very attentively during the evening— 
her vivacity seemed continuous and unweariable. A 
rapid succession of young men, middle-aged men, and 
old men, appeared in her box ; and I could hear the joy- 
ous tones of her voice frequently louder than the moan- 


ters, who was growling out his grief on the stage; in- 
deed, although she had professed herself to me the most 
devoted admirer of Italian music, it did not appear to me 
that she took the slightest notice, or paid the smallest 
attention to the business of the stage. Still I saw she 
was the “admired of all,’”’ and I fancied I was the “ ad- 
mired of her’—/audari a laudatd. Ten times at least I 
resolved to go boldly to the box, and share her favours 
with her other visiters; but ten times my heart sank 
within me. Whenever I felt a want of confidence in 
myself, my thoughts reverted to Emma Haines, and I 
asked myself if I should like to see her going on so 
gaily, and noisily, and happily, and carelessly, as Mrs. 
Fletcher Green was? But then the case was different— 
she was a widow, and had no husband to control her, no 
partner of domestic happiness to share her pleasures and 
(if she ever could have any) her sorrows. However, I 
thought, perhaps, it was better matters should remain as 
they were; what possible good could I do by increasing 
my intimacy with this gay woman of fortune, when, if 
Daly’s kind and zealous exertions brought about the 


and if I judged Emma aright, not the sort of person 
Emma would choose for herself ! 
For that night I contented myself with watching the 


she adorned and illumined. I felt afraid of encounter- 
I went to the fire-place in the hall, although 


looking fellow, upon whose arm she was leaning, across 


I made a sort 


The man who was with her was par- 


[ was, and then I saw the odious grenadier laugh. 
«“ Ah,” thought I, as the group vanished among the 


Nevertheless, I resolved upon 


The morning came, and I put my scheme into execu- 
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m of my hospita- 


| my gig and drive down to the Tusculu 
ble friend. 

When I reached my lodgings, I found a dear delicate 
three-cornered note, written in the most delightfully un- 
intelligible hand, by dear Mrs. Fletcher Green herself, 
confirming my suspicion as to the cause of my non-ad- 
mission when I called, and begging me to come, sans 
fagon, to meet Lady Wolverhampton at dinner—a very 
small party, and very agreeable people. I was engaged, 
and could therefore do nothing but send an apology. I 
confess I regretted it, and I believe, for a moment, en- 
tertained a thought of throwing over my Mitchamites, 
and accepting the invitation to the widow’s; but if such 
an idea did flash into my mind, it was only to be reject- 
ed with disdain—Hull’s kindness and hospitality did not 
merit such a slur. So I wrote my answer, despatched 
it, jumped into my carriage, and drove off for the 
country. 

In those days men drove “gigs,” as they since have 
driven stanhopes, tilburies, dennets, and cabriolets, and 
I rather piqued myself upon my “turn out;” my chest- 
nut horse was a fast trotter, and in little more than three 
quarters of an hour, from Westminster Bridge, I reached 
mine host’s retreat, the locality of which was specially 
distinguished by its facing the common, and locking in- 
finitely neater and more rural than the neighbouring 
houses, whose London-loving owners had decorated their 
hermitages, villas, cots, and cottages with knockers, 
lamps, and brass-plates, one of which specially indicated 
not only that the red-brick edifice before me was “ Belle- 
vue Lodge,” but that its respectable owner’s name was 
“ Mr. Blutch.” 

When I drove up to the gate of Hull’s house, I saw 
his good-natured face peering over the hedge which se- 
parated his garden from the road, like “a rose in June,” 
flowering on its native stem; in a moment he was at his 
gate, and in another, I had set my foot in his domain, a 
little bijou of neatness, niceness, prettiness, and sweet- 
ness. I saw company in the garden—heard laughter in 
the bowers—and casting my eyes through two French 
windows which opened on the lawn, beheld a table cov- 
ered for eight. The roses, the mignonette, the helio- 
tropes, all combined their fragrance to refresh the air, 
and although, from its proximity to the highway, Hulil’s 
servant had to brush his plants as he did his coat, every 
morning, to get rid of the dust, it was what the most 
fastidious critic must have pronounced a delightful little 
place. 

Some of the assembled party were unknown to me, 
although none of them were unknown to fame; an en- 
thusiastic poct, a witty and agreeable barrister, the edi- 
tor of a weekly newspaper, a fashionable preacher, and 
an opulent city merchant, then one of the sheriffs of 
London, added to one of the popular actors with whom 
I was previously acquainted, formed a socicty which, 
from its miscellaneous character, promised a great treat 
to one who, like myself, at that time of my life, pro- 
fessed to be only a listener. ‘The sequel, however, was 
a disappointment. Every one of the guests was cele- 
brated for something, and each one was jealous of his 
neighbour. Hull, who pooh poohed them abcut in his 
best style, endeavoured to draw them out, and force every 
man to say or do something to contribute to the general 
amusement; but it was evidently an effort; the poet had 
a sovereign contempt for the barrister, and whenever he 
fired a pun, preserved the most imperturbable gravity. 
The barrister, who was morcover a critic, irritated the 
actor, who hated the newspaper editor, for the tone he 
had adopted in his theatrical reviews. The clergyman 
kept aloof from any controversy with the Thespian ; and 
the sheriff, who was worth a couple of hundred thou- 
sand pounds, despised the whole party, and set them 
down as a parcel of paupers who were obliged to get 
their bread by the exercise of their talents. 

« Any mackerel, Mr. Sheriff?” aid the barrister (who 





nent. From one of these, then useful directories, I} { was behaving ill—shamefully ill—to somebody ; either} was acting croupicr) to the citizen pla ed at Hull’s right 
giined the wished-for intelligence, and accordingly post-|to Mrs. Fleicher Green or to Miss Emma Haines—and/| hand. 


ed myself in the alley of the pit, where I could com- | yet—reco!lect—I was young, and ardent, and thought- 


mand a perfect view of the fascinating widow, who was | less. I knocked at the door; ¢he fair tenant of the man-/ask such a question ! eat ma 
on this special night accompanied by a fair creature, leion was out; at least she was not “ at home.” But I w as| Mr. Bucklesbury ever tasted a 
something younger than herself, and not quite so hand- | perfectly convinced, from the mannor of her porter, that| Here's turbot, Mr. Bucklesbury—fresh from Billings- 
some. Tie difference of age is so well managed in large |[ was denied the privilege of the entrée, ouly because | gate this morning—Sund iy m 
assemblies, that I was not quite prepared to decide whe- my person was not known, and my name had not yet| me—I happen to know the most ¢ 
ther the junior lady might not be daughter of the senior 
one—I hardly thought it probable, even if it were pos- 





been inscribed in her visiting list. 
strolled into the park, meaning to return in time to mount] a boat express to l'orbay for a 


I left my card, and} 


laimed mine host, “ why do you 
ckerel! I don’t suppose 
mackerel in his life. 


sh Pooh, Dubs es exc 


ikes no difference with 
‘minent salesman in 
the market—bless your soul, he wouldn't mind sending 
' l yt fur m is 
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“ Very fine fish indeed,” said, or rather snorted, Buck- | 
lesbury. | 

«“ Fine!” exclaimed Hull; “nothing at all, my dear, 


“ Yet,” said Duberly, “ you seem always to have 


your wits about you.” 


«Dubs, Dubs,” said Hull, checking the vivacity of 


sir, to what you have at home—eh—I happen to know ; the lawyer—perfectly aware that his opulent and corpu- 


:  - “= 
there’s no man so particular about his fish as you. 


|lent friend had as faint a notion of taking as of making 


“like it good when I has it,” said Bucklesbury ; “ is) a joke. 


there any lobster sauce ?” 


« Any!” cried Hull; “ my dear friend, there are loads) very early who hopes to master me. 
to my present high station—(Duberly’s mouth curled, 
and the actor made a face)—by plain, plodding indus- 
try,—many a little makes a mickle, and you may rely 


of lobsters—thousands; here, you stupid dog, bring 
some of those sauce tureens to the sheriff.” | 

The conversation at dinner consisted of little more 
than a repetition of pressings and refusings, and of chal-| 
lenges to drink wine, and observations upon the wine 
itself. A very fine haunch of venison made its appear- 
ance, which somewhat varied the letter but not the spirit 
of the discussion; and to hear Mr. Bucklesbury’s lec- 
ture upon fat and lean, the alderman’s walk, and cur- 
rant jelly, (of which, Hull told us, he had millions of| 
pots, and which Bucklesbury was good enough to in-| 
form us went remarkably well with venison,) illustrated 
as it was with plates, was enough to make any human! 
being as sick as I certainly thought he must himself) 
have been long before the close of the entertainment. | 

It was evident, however, that good digestion waited 
upon appetite, for after his display. of activity as regard-| 
ed the first course, he performed upon a couple of young! 
ducks in a manner which astonished one-half of the 
company, and disgusted the other. “’Sbud !” said the 
barrister, “a joke’s a joke, but this is too much for friend- 
ship—an Eton man—eh—civic—what, eh,” all of which 
running commentary upon the exhibition of the over- 
grown citizen, kept Hull, who worshipped the Josh, in a 
state of fever, by no means rendered intermittent, by 
the imitative powers of my friend the actor, who con- 
trived to swell himself like the frog in the fable, and 
make himself, thin as he was, the very fac-simile of the 
mountainous millionnaire. 

The dessert, after Hull’s description of his fruit, was 
rather a disappointment: the currants had been gather- 
ed, the gooseberries stolen, but there were still “ bush- 
els” of apples ; and the cellar afforded the juice of the 
grape in its best possible state; “ hundreds” of bottles 
graced the board, and every disposition to do ample jus- 
tice to the profusion af our Amphytrion was manifested 
hy his much-deiighted guests. 


/eye. 





“ Yes, sir,” said the citizen, “the man must get up 
I’ve raised myself 


upon it there are more fortunes saved than gained.” 
«“ But how the deuce,” said Duberly, “is a man to 
begin saving, who has nothing to begin with ?” 
“Industry will always furnish the means, and econo- 
my will do the rest,” said Bucklesbury. “Sir, I walked 
my way up to London with half a crown in my pocket, 


‘and I am now worth a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, and no man can say black’s the white of my 


I had a friend who left our native town the same 


” 





day as I did—he traveled by the wagon 

“ Like the Thespians,” said Duberly. 

“ Be quiet, Dub,” said Hull, giving the barrister a 
wink, by way of caution not to irritate the actor. 

« And what became of him 2?” said Duberly. 

“Him!” exclaimed Hull; “ pooh, pooh, Dubs, you 
know him very well—so do you, Tim—I think we all 
happen to know him—an excellent man—and an alder- 
man—hey—Mr. Sheriff—ech—I’m right—eh, you dog ?” 

«“ You are quite right,” said the sheriff. 

“ Oh!” said Duberly, “ our friend Firkins ?” 

“ To be sure,” said Hull. 

“Yes; but he’s pretty well to do, as a body may say,” 
said the barrister. 

“Say!” exclaimed Hull; “ what do you mean by ‘a 
body may say!’ he is a beggar—that’s the consequence 
of his extravagance.” 

“A beggar!” said Duberly, “why, he is an alder- 
man.” 

«“ What has that to do with it?” said Hull. 

“TI can’t exactly say as he is a beggar,” said the she- 
riff; * he has made his hundred thousand snug, I'll be 
sworn,” 

“ Well, but my dear friend,” said Hull, “that’s being 
a beggar compared with you. My dear sir, I don’t mean 
ta say he begs about the streets, I mean to say he has 


The conversation, so long as “ reason maintained her! not much more than a hundred thousand pounds,” 


seat,” was not much more cordial or vivacious than it| 
Bucklesbury, the feted of | 


had been earlier in the day. 
our host, was marked by his visiters as the general butt 
for their shafts, and the wags were most assuredly united, 
if in nothing else, in the determination to make him ri- 
diculous. ‘To say truth, he gave them but little trouble; 
but as the wine mounted, the feelings and passions of 


| 


“ Riches, like every thing else,” said the poet, who 
was somewhat tired of the subject, and rather anxious 
to talk, “ are comparative ; I confess that the value of 
wealth appears to me to be exactly proportioned to the 
extent of benefits it enables one to confer 4 





“ Whose benefit is fixed?” said the actor, who hated 


the party began to develop themselves ; the claret acted} sentimentality, stretching his head and hand forward, 
as yarnish to the picture, and brought out all the lights| after the fashion of Sylvester Daggerwood. 


and shadows of their minds; and what struck me par- 
ticularly, who drank less, or at least less rapidly than my | 
companions, was that, exactly in proportion as their ani- 
mosity towards each other became more evident, they | 
affected an additional degree of candour, prefacing the 
bitterest and most sarcastic observations, with declara- 
tions such as, “ Not that J think so, it is only what I 
hear!”—*« Of course I don’t allude to any particular} 
person !”—* I hope nobody will think !” and so on, until} 
from “gentle converse and commyning sweet,” the din-| 
ner-room assumed the tone and character of a miniature | 
Babel; a fact of which the neighbourhood appeared to 
be pretty well aware, since groups of Mitchamites were 
seen looking and listening over the neat trimmed hedge, 
which, jn the earnestness of argument, every body had 


“I don’t mean theatrical benefits, sir,” said the poet ; 
“T mean those solid benefits which exalted benevolence 
confers on suffering genius—there ure Mecenases even 
in these days.” 

« That there is,” said the sheriff, “asses of all sorts, 
I can be sworn, but none much greater than what are 
called geniuses.” 

“ Or Jenny asses,” irterrupted Duberly. 

‘« Dubs, Dubs,” said Hull, “ pray don’t interrupt the 
sheriff.” 

“TI never knew but one genius in my life,” said Buck- 
lesbury ; “and a queer genius he was: he belonged to 
the town I came from ; he used to write verses, and play 


the fiddle, and sing the drollest songs I ever heard: he 
was a genius and a poet—and he was hanged for sheep- 


forgotten was all that separated us from the public road. ! stealing.” 


As the clergyman had left the party some time before it} 


“Clever fellow, that,” said Hull; “I happened to 


had arrived at its acmé, we had few scruples about our know him—Jem Fulcher—pooh ! pooh !—I’ve got some 
audience ; and Hull, who was quite a triton amongst the of his poetry in my library now—extraordinary charac- 
| 


minnows of Mitcham, «liked it.” 
Pooh, pagh, my dear friend, let them hear—they 


ter-—Tim knew him—eh—did not you 1?” 


“ Knew him! to be sure I did!” said the actor; “I 


may go a long way before they hear so many clever peo-| gave an imitation of him after his death ; very effective, 


ple talking again. My dear sir, Mr. Bucklesbury, it is, —capital hit 


not worth my while to have dull people here—I value! 


” 





“ You came in second,” said Duberly; “the hang- 


wit—I appreciate it—I have lived all my life with man had taken him off first.” 





wits 
“From Rochester dawnwards,” said the barrister. 
Thank my stars,” 

little about wits.” 


” 


“T have often,” said the newspaper editor, who had 


' 

hitherto said nothing, “ considered rendering the crime 
said Bucklesbury, «IT know very of sheep-stealing a capital offence, somewhat a stretch 
jof severity.” 





«“ Good!” interrupted Duberly, “a very serious 
stretch, too——” 

«I am not jesting, sir,” said the editor; “a person in 
my station, appointed—I perhaps ought to say, self-ap- 
pointed—censor of public morals, and arbiter of public 
opinion, feels himself bound to consider maturely and 
gravely every subject by which the great mass of the 
people are likely to be more or less affected.” 

«“’Sbud,” said the barrister, “ but the great mass of 
the people are not likely to turn sheep-stealers ; so per- 
haps you might spare yourself the pain of undertaking 
so grave a task upon this particular subject.” 

« I have had a great respect for sheep-stealers, dead or 
alive,” said the poet,—the sheriff here drew his chair at 
least three feet from the inspired bard, who was evident- 
ly beginning an oration,—* ever since the days of Ja- 
son; the——” 

“«“ Well,” said Bucklesbury, “T cannot agree with you 
there, sir.” 

“I speak of the Argonauts,” continued the poet. 

« Ah, sir,” said Bucklesbury, “I don’t mean to say a 
word against the family of the Arbuthnots. But I lived 
in the country as a boy, and I cannot justify to myself 
sheep-stealing in any shape whatsoever.” 

The expression of despair which the countenance of 
the poet exhibited, was admirably imitated by his oppo- 
site neighbour of the “ sock and buskin ;” and Duberly, 
who could no longer maintain his equivocal gravity, burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

« Sir,” continued the poet, who was very drunk, and 
getting rather angry, “trace the career of Jason from 
the moment he left the dragon—” 

“Qh, sir!” interrupted the sheriff, “if your friend 
goes to the Dragon, I don’t say any thing about it ; I al- 
ways use the Swan.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said the actor, with a look of imperturb- 
able gravity, “ how do you use a swan ?” 

“ Like a goose,” said Duberly, “I suppose.” 

« Mr. Hull,” said the sheriff, who did not understand 
the turn of the conversation, and did not know whether 
to be angry or pleased, “have you got any coffee for 
us?” 

« Coffee!” said Hull, blushing blue with exultation 
up to the rvots of his hair; “my dear friend, I have 
three thousand weight of coffee in the house—to be sure 
there is coflee—and, hey—something after—chasse—I 
happen to know—splendid dogs you in the city—but I 
think I have some Maraschino that never was equaled.” 

« Have him out,” said the barrister. 

“Pooh! pooh!—my dear Dubs,” said Hull; “you 
have had him out, as you call it, often enough—you and 
Tim there have drank enough to know its quality.” 

« How, sir,” said the newspaper editor, “is the im- 
portation of these liqueurs managed? Isn’t there some- 
thing like a case to be made out against the government 
for permitting the introduction of foreign spirits?” 

« Yes,” said Duberly, “a liqueur-case.” 

“I am not joking, Mr. Duberly,” said the editor, with 
a gravity more than proportioned to the occasion ; “I 
speak, sir, for information—I act not for myself, but for 
the world at large; men who devote themselves to the 
service of their country, as I do, do so because they hope 
it will be profitable——” 

“To themselves,” interrupted Duberly. 

« Dubs, Dubs,” said Hull, raising his glass to his eye, 
and frowning as severely as the kind, good-natured ex- 
pression of his countenance would permit him, “you 
let nobody speak but yourself.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Dubs, sipping his wine 
with a provoking coolness, which seemed to indicate a 
determination to go on for some time, “ everybody speaks 
except myself 31 only observe.” 

«I remain firm,” said the editor, “to my question,” 

«T can’t answer it,” said the sheriff, “ for I am not in 
that line; I know nothing of the spirit business: but 
I'll be hanged, as far as taste goes, if I don’t think good 
cherry-bounce flogs ail the foreign trash in the world,” 

« You are joking, Mr. Bucklesbury,” said Hull, who, 
whenever any body candidly spoke in approbation of 
something of a secondary nature, according to price, 
fancied he was quizzing him, for Hull, with all his good 
nature, was tenderly susceptible of being made ridicu- 
lous. 

«“ Not I,” said the sheriff; “I have often said to Mrs, 





B., when we have been dining out,—and when in course 
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one always eats and drinks a considerable sight more 
than one does at home,—that I, for one, prefer rum- 
shrub or cherry-brandy to all the garuses, and mallyski- 
nos, and curasores in the world. However, here, I sup- 
pose, you are too fine to have such a thing as cherry- 
bounce ?” 

« Bounce !” exclaimed Hull, “ cherry-bounce, my 
dear friend !—there’s Dubs can tell you—I have gallons 
of it—make it by hogsheads—I have seven hundred pints 
of it in the next room.” 

Upon saying which he rang the bell, and ordered the 
servant—first giving him a key and a caution—to bring 
forth sundry bottles of the boasted beverage; for, let it 
always be remembered, that Hull’s cases of what might 
be thought bounce, were all as genuine as this of the 
cherry-bounce,—he had all the things he talked of, but 
his magnificence in the way of provision was what one 
certainly was not prepared for; and therefore until a 
certain number of cherry-brandy bottles had been pro- 
duced by way of ratification, it seemed almost impossi- 
ble to believe the extent of his preparations for convivi- 
ality. 

Just as we were going to coffee, Hull gave a sort of 


*“ Fancied she was a goddess, 
And she thought me a fool.” 


You understand—mum—not a word. I don’t half like} 
these chaps,—that editor, and the poet, I don’t under- | 
stand ’em—and the actor is a deuced sight too funny for | 
me; but—you’ll excuse me—I like you, and I says so ;| And oh, how abashed and dissatisfied does a fellow feel, 
—I never makes two words of a straw. So come, hear|when he awakes, in his sober senses, to a faint recollec- 
the sentences, and eat marrow-pudding ; and don’t say | tion of the absurdities he has committed while degraded 
a word about it to nobody.” jand debased by wine, or what the very genteel may think 

The combination was curious,—“ to hear sentences | even worse, punch ; and I, too, the devoted to Emma. I 
and eat marrow-pudding ;” to me it was indeed a treat. | never shall forget the feverish, heated, mawkish, wretch- 
I had an anxious time to pass until I could hear from/ed state in which I was: however, it seemed an under- 
Daly, and was justified, as I felt, in diverting my thoughts | stood thing that I must appear at breakfast, and as I re- 
from the one object, thinking of which could do me no | collected my engagement, must subsequently dine at the 
good. I felt flattered, too, that this great civic authority | Old Bailey to eat marrow puddings, by invitation from 
should have selected me for his particular notice and | one of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 


civility ; and, besides, I had never seen a criminal court;; ‘T‘here is no meal so odious as breakfast, in company. 


my experience had been limited to occasional visits on|I had been excellent friends with all the mad devils of 


the bench at Bow street to my worthy friend, whose ad- the preceding night, but when I care, sick and uncom- 
vice I had slighted, and whose tutelage I had spurned ;| fortable, into the breakfast-room, I had to begin it all 
and altogether it was new, it was something to excite ;| again, to recommence my acquaintance, and to hear, by 
and to those who recollect what a man of twenty-one is,|way of comfort, innumerable allusions to what I had 
when he is in love, it must be quite clear that excite-|said and done, in the latter part of the preceding even- 
ment, outre the one subject, is indeed rarely to be pro-|ing, of which I myself was perfectly unconscious; and 
duced. I therefore agreed to accept the invitation of| then the wretched effort at eating; the tasteless tea, the 


. ged ° ° - 
Mr. Sheriff Bucklesbury, who squeezed my hand, in| dreadful egg—I was near dying of it, and sorely repent- 


supplicatory, hinting look to the actor, indicating a de- 


sire that he would sing a song, which, since it grew very | confirmation of the engagement, in a manner which I |ed that I had so far invaded Hull’s most unquestionable 
near to Monday, and the clergyman had long before de-| have never forgotten. If it were possible to imagine a| hospitality as to remain for the night at Mitcham. 


parted, seemed not very sinful. Of course, he had a| pair of walnut-crackers made to the same size as that of 


Hull, however, was off to business early; his gig and 


headach and a cold, and “ never did,” and so on: how-| his worship’s thumb and fingers, I am quite sure their | horse were at the door by ten, and he and Duberly dash- 
ever, at last he complied, and gave us one of the most| pressure would be a trifle compared to the grip which I |ed away, the one to the city, the other to the Temple ; 
entertaining descriptions of a fair, or a fight, or a race—| received from my new and extensive friend. 1 was cer-|the poet lodged near at hand, and the editor walked off 
I now forget which—I ever heard in my life, interspers-| tain it was done in kindness ; but at least a week elapsed | to town, intending, as he said, to loiter about the neigh- 


ed with sundry imitations of men, women, and children, | before I recovered from the effects of it. 
not to speak of animals, ornithological and mammalial, 


the effect of which was wound up to a screaming power | berly, who, believing that the sherilf was a saint, asked 


bourhood of Lower Tooting, for the purpose of collect- 


Our ¢éte-d-téte was interrupted by the facetious tel Fe some information upon the actual state of the popu- 


lation in the agricultural districts. The actor was not 


of laughter, by his introducing the most perfect imita-|him whether he had any objection to a rubber. Before} up, and did not come down to breakfasts he saw no fun 


tion of the sheriff himself, who, about two minutes after|his answer was given, Hull, who watched his worshig 





»}in early hours, and therefore him I did not meet, but else 


the exhibition began to be beyond measure comical, had} with an almost Koo-too-ing kindness, came up, and draw-| by eleven o’clock we were all on the wing; and I left 
y ? °o } 


dropped his dewlap on his frill, and fallen fast asleep. 

Duberly was very much inclined to blacken the she-|childish—no cards here on a Sunday.” 
riff’s face with burnt cork, after the fashion of my friend 
Daly at Richmond: but Hull, who was the very pink, [| —for you have none in the house.” 


ing off the barrister, said to him, “ Dubs, Dubs, don’t be | the cottage impressed with the kindness and hospitality 


of my new old friend Hull, who had completely vindi- 


“No,” said Duberly, “I am sure we shall have none |cated himself from what I really did, before I had wit- 


nessed the proofs of his veracity, think was a little in 


might say the crimson, of propriety, would not hear of} “None!” exclaimed Hull, as usual—“no cards!}the line of our venerable friend the Baron Munchausen. 
g' y propriety 


such a thing ; and accordingly we waited until the actor,| Come, come, Tim, you know better than that. I have | Having taken my departure, I drove to town, in order by 


less scrupulous than Dubs, prepared, secundum artem, a| two hundred and fifty packs in this very room !” 
pellet of bread, which, well and properly directed against 
the left eye of Mr. Bucklesbury, caused him to awake /the poet said something of “ speaking by the card,” when 


|some means, if possible, to refresh and reinvigorate my- 


A sort of doubtful murmur ran through the party, and | self sufficiently to appear before the judge and jury, at 


ithe hour mentioned by my worshipful friend, Mr. Sheriff 


from his slumbers, which he did, grunting out, as he| Hull, getting rather angry at being doubted, proceeded | Bucklesbury. 
raised his head from his waistcoat, clapping his hand at|to unlock a closet in the room, and the moment the door; It may scem singular, even extraordinary, having in 
the same time on the table, “ Bravo !—very good !—| was opened, at least twenty packs of entirely new cards| my earlier days, as I have already said, frequently visited 


Thank you; very good, indeed !” tumbled out upon the floor; the astonishment was gen- 
Up stairs we went—the sheriff, of course, taking pre-| eral. 

cedence ; and there we had our coffee, our chasse, and a| “ My dear friend,” said Hull, “ you ought to know 

little tranquillity; and during this pause, the sheriff,|me better—I never say what isn’t true—I bought these 

next whom I was placed, began to talk to me. He had} cards two years ago—best cards you ever played with— 


|my worthy friend the magistrate at Bow street; and 
|later in my career attended the courts in Westminster 
| Hall, that I had never been in a court of criminal jus- 
jtice ; and, as I have also said—perhaps supertluously— 


|there is something extremely embarrassing in the anti- 


heard that I was neither poet, dramatist, editor, painter,/I never buy inferior articles—got them in a lump—two 'cipation of entering upon an entirely new scene of ac- 


nor player,—in short, that I had no intellectual qualities | hundred and fifty packs—told you so—you may count 
by which I could possibly earn a shilling; but that, on|’em, Dubs—I see you laughing, Tim—you may laugh— 
the contrary, I had an income derivable from property |count ‘em as you would benefit tickets—pooh, pooh, 
which became hereditarily mine: he therefore felt a be- | don’t tell me.” 
coming respect forme. Besides, I had never attempted} Whether we did or did not play cards, I really do not 
a joke—indeed, scarcely had spoken; and I therefore! now recollect—I remember laughing until I almost cried, 
imagine I came up to what, in his fat mind, he consi-|at some delightful imitations of the actor. We had an- 
dered a “quiet, gentlemanly man.” He patronised—|chovy toasts, and broiled bones, and all the incentives to 
he fostered me, and I was grateful; and, after having dissipation, in which we speedily engaged ; punch, and 
looked at me with his fishy eyes for a minute or two, |all other destructive and delightful drinks, were intro- 
he asked me, with an earnestness which appeared ill- duced; the actor became more and more agreeable ; the 
suited to the question, “ whether I had ever eaten mar-| editor seemed pacified ; Dubs was delightful ; and the poet 
row pudding !” ‘concluded the sports of the evening by pulling off his wig, 
I was somewhat astounded, but I was quite sure it|and throwing it at the inimitable favourite of the even- 
meant something kind, and would lead to something ing. ‘Then all became noise, confusion, mirth, and mys- 
else ; so I answered, as indeed I could not fail to do, if| tification; and when I opened my eyes in the morning, 
truth were to be my guide, that I had not, nor could im- I found myself as thirsty as a crocodile, with a tremen- 
agine how such a composition could be prepared. 'dous headach, and pains in all my joints, the sure result 
“ Dine with me to-morrow at the Old Bailey,” said | of excess committed in my early life. 
the sheriff. When I woke, I could not forsome time recollect 
I said I was very much obliged, but {where I was, or where I had dined. I could by no means 
“ But me no buts,” said the sheriff, “except a butt of remember how I got to the bed in which I found myself; 
sherry. I say, that’s a joke, isn’t it?’ Don’t say nothing jit was the scene of St. James's street acted over again, 
to them as is here ; but you come to the Sessions’ House | only there had been no gambling, and there were no vi- 
to-morrow about four. It’s the last day. We shall dine | sible results. I began to consider whether I had said or 
at six—-Common Sergeant dines at three—Recorder goes | done any thing either particularly ridiculous or offensive ; 
down to try—and I shall be glad of your company. Sen- but vain were my efforts at reflection, until the cham- 
tences, and all that—fine sight—shows what I call hu-|bermaid coming into the room, at once, by an association 
mane natur—eh ? Come—ask for Mr. Sheriff Buckles-| not to be questioned, convinced me that when I came to 
bury; the devil himself can’t prevent you walking in.| the inn from Hull’s, the night before, I had 








tion in society. My directions from my new and im- 
portant friend the sherif!, were, however, plain and expli- 
cit; and accordingly, at a little before three, I presented 
| myself at a door under the colonnade, at the back of the 

Sessions House, and was speedily ushered on to the 
|bench, where I had no sooner taken my seat, than with 
|a feeling hardly explicable, but which I positively declare 
|originated in difliJence, I fancied myself the object of 
| general attention ; the fact being, that no human being 
in the court, (which was crowded to excess,) was con- 
scious whether I had come into it or not. 
| My friend Bucklesbury, who was seated in full cos 

j}tume at the left hand of the semicircular tribune, in a 
| box of his own, his wand of office erect at his side, and 
!a bouquet upon the desk before him, beckoned me in a 
kind and condescending manner to approximate; and I 
‘accordingly shifted my position so as to come more im- 
mediately under his wing, or rather directly over his 
head, in which position I much rejoiced, as he was kind 
enough to enlighten me upon many points with respect 
to proceedings in criminal law with which I was before 
by no means familiar. 

” As I entered the court, a case of some importance had 
just terminated, and the judge just concluded his sum- 
ming up, when the clerk of the arraigns put the cus- 
tomary question to the jury, “ How say ye, gentlemen— 
lis the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty !” Upon 
which the jurymen laid their heads together, and T heard 
something in a whisper from their foreman, who imme- 
|diately pronounced the agreeable verdict, “not guilty.” 
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The prisoner bowed graccfully—he was a pick-pocket— 
and retired. 
The prompt decision of the jury convinced me that it 
I I Jur) 


must have been a clear case; and I rejoiced at the de- 


parture of the now exonerated sufferer. 


«“ That's a reg’lar rascal,” said the sheriff to me in a|down he went. 
whisper ; “ never was such a case heard on, to be sure 
—seventeen watches, thirty-two pocket handkerchiefs, 


four pair of spectacles, and five snuff-boxes, were all 
found upon his person!” 

« Vet,” said I, “the evidence could not have been 
very strong against him—the jury acquitted him <fter a 
minute’s consultation.” 

“ Evidence, Mr. Gurney!” said the sheriff, «how 
little you do know of the Old Bailey !—why, if these 
London juries were to wait to consider evidence, we never 
should get through the business—the way we do here, 
is to make a zig-zag of it.” : 

I did not exactly comprehend the term as it was now 
applied, although Daly had often used it in my society 
with reference to a pin and a card universally employed 
at the interesting game of rouge et noir; and I there- 
fore made no scruple of expressing my ignorance. 

«“ Don’t you understand, sir?” said the sheriff; “why 
the next prisoner will be found guilty--the last was ac- 
quitted; the one after the next will be acquitted too—it 
comes alternate like ; save half, convict half—that’s what 
we call a zig-zag; and taking the haggregate, it comes 
to the same pint, and I think justice is done as fair here 
as in any court in Christendom.” 

This explanation rendered the next prisoner who made 
his appearance, an object of considerable interest to me. 
He was a little dirty boy, who stood charged with having 
stolen a pound of bacon and a peg-top from a boy some- 
what his junior. The young prosecutor produced a 
witness, who, as far as appearances went, might without 
any great injustice have taken the place of the prisoner, 
and who gave his evidence with considerable fluency 
and flippancy. His manner attracted the notice of one 
of the leading barristers of the court, Mr. Flappertrap, 
who in cross-examining him, enquired whether he knew 
the nature of an oath ? 

“Yes, I does,” said the boy. 

“ Explain it,” said Flappertrap. 

“You may be d——d,” replied the lad, “that’s a 
hoath, arn’t it?” 

“« What coes he say ?”’ said the juge ; who, as I about 
this period discovered, was as deaf as a post. 

He says, “ You may be d d, my lord,” said Flap- 
pertrap, Who appeared particularly glad of an opportunity 
to borrow a phrase, which he might use for the occasion. 

“ What does he mean by that ?” said the judge. 

“ That is the way, my lord, in which he exhibits his 
knowledge of the nature of an oath.” 

“Pah! pah!” said the judge; “boy, d’ye hear me ?” 

* Yes,” said the bey, “I hears.” 

“ Have you ever been to school 1?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “in St. Giles’s parish for three 
years.” 

“ Do you know your catechism ?” 

The boy muttered something which was not audil le 
to the court generally, and was utterly lost upon the 
judge personally. 

** What does he say ?”’ said his lordship. 

“ Speak up, sir,”’ said Mr. Flappertrap. 

The boy muttered again, looking down and seeming 
embarrassed. 

“Speak louder, sir,” said another barrister, whose 
name [ did not know, but who was remarkable for a most 
unequivocal obliquity of visien ; “speak to his lordship 
—look at him—look as J do, sir.” 

“IT can’t,” said the boy, “ you squints!” 

A laugh followed this bit of naiveté, which greatly 





abashed the counsel or, and somewhat puzzled the judge. | 


«“ What does he say ?” said his lordship. 
“ He says he knows his catechism, my lord.” 


“Oh! does not know his catechism; why then | Hickson, larceny—not found; John Hogg, felony—true 


” 





what 

«“ Does know, my lord,” whispered the lord mayor, 
who was in the chair. 

“Oh! ah! does know—I know—here, boy,” said his 
Jordship; “you know your catechism, do you? 

“ Yes;” replied he, sullenly. 

“ We'll] see, then, What is your name?” said his 
lordship. 
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«“ My name,” svid the intelligent lad; “ what, in the! whose countenance was indicative of love of a renewed 
F | command, and whe appeared, at the moment he prepared 
«“ Yes; what is your name ?” | himself, to unburden his great soul of a grievance, to 
«M or N, as the case may be,” said the boy. | feel as if the whole world were a foot-ball made for him 
“Go down, go down,” said the judge angrily, and to play with. 
| « My lord,” said he, drawing himself up into an atti. 
“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said his lordship, “ this case tude, “I am sure I need not, at this time of day, enter 
will require very little of your attention; the only evi-| into any discussion with your lordship on the vast im. 
dence against the prisoner at the bar, which goes to portance of the rights and privileges of Englishmen— 
fasten the crime upon him, is that which has been offered | of the original establishment of the trial by jury in this 


catechism 1?” 





by the last witness, who evidently is ignorant of the 
nature and obligation of an oath. With respect to the 
f 
ing 

« Peg-top, my lord!” said Flappertrap, standing up, 
turning round, and speaking over the bench into the 
judge’s ear. 

“ Peg-top,” said his lordship; “oh! ah! I see— 
very bad pen—it looks in my notes like pig’s toes. 








took from the prosecutor, there has not been one syl- 
that the charge of taking the bacon is by any means 


tion to, and you will say whether the prisoner at the 
bar is guilty or not; and a very trumpery case it is alto-| 
gether, that I must say.” 

His lordship sat down, and the jury again laid their) 
heads together; again thé foreman gave the little “« hem’”’, 
of conscious readiness for decision; again did the clerk 
of the arraigns ask the important question, “ Hw say 
ye, gentlemen, is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty?” Guilty,” said the foreman to the clerk of 
the arraigns; and “TI told you so,” said the sheriff to me. 
The next case was a short one. The prisoner a 
woman ; the evidence clear and straightforward ; but no 
great interest was excited, because it was known that 
the case for the trial of which, in point of fact, the 
learned judge had, for particular reasons, given his at- 
tendance, and which accounted for his lordship’s pre- 
sence at the close of the sessions, was very speedily to 
come on. This extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances afforded me the most favourable opportunity of 
secing all the sights of this half-ewful, half-amusing 
scene, even to the discharge of the grand jury, who had 
been specially kept together for the purpose of finding 
or ignoring the bill preferred against the eminent culprit, 
who was evidently the great attraction of the day ; 
having found which, they had but three more to decide 
upon. 

It was in the middle of the defence of the female 
prisoner, now “ coram nobis,” and just as she was making 
a beautiful but useless appeal to the “ gentlemen of the 
jury,” that a bustle in the court announced some coming 
event. 

“T am,” said the weeping prisoner, “an orphan ; I lost 
my mother while I was yet a child ; my father married 
again, and I was driven from what had been before a 
happy home—I have only to pray 
Bang went a door—the scuffle of feet was heard— 
down went some benches—“ Make way, make way !” 
cried some of the officers. “ Stand back, sir, stand back; 
the gentlemen of the grand jury are coming into court.” 
To what the moaning prisoner at the bar might have 
limited her supplications, I never had an opportunity of 
ascertaining, for the noise I have mentioned was suc- 
ceeded by the appearance of eighteen or-nineteen men, 
dressed up in something like the shabbiest dominos I had 
seen at Lady Wolverhampton’s masquerade, trimmed 
with very dirty fur; the leader, or foreman, carrying in 
his hand three bits of parchment. As these gentlemen 
advanced to a space reserved for them in the centre of, 
the court, the judge kept exchanging bows with them 
until they had all reached their destination. The fore- 
| man then delivered to the clerk the three bits of parch- 
|ment, who, putting his glasses on his nose, read: James 














bill; Mary Ann Hodges, felony—not found. The clerk 
of arraigns then informed his lordship, partly by words 
and partly by signs, the result of the deliberations of the | 
grand jury, and the fact that there were no more bills to! 
send before them. Having thus far proceeded, that offi- 
cer inquired if the gentlemen of the grand jury had any 
presentment to make; whereupon the foreman, one of 
the largest and dirtiest-looking persons imaginable, but 











pig’s toes which the prisoner stands charged with steal-| 











lable mentioned by the prosecutor himself; nor do I see; 





country. It would be worse than idle to occupy your 
| valuable time and that of this court, by dilating upon 
‘the merits of our constitution—the chiefest of which has, 
I may say—been always—and I will say—wisely, con- 
siderately and prudently held to be that peculiar mode of 
administering justice between man and man. But, my 
lord, if in civil cases the deliberations and decisions of a 


| 


|jury are considered adequate safeguards to the rights 
‘and property of the people, the law, still more careful of 


Well, peg-top; of the peg-top which it is alleged he | their lives and liberties, has interposed in criminal cases 
| 


another and a higher tribunal in the nature of a grand 
jury.” 
l{creabouts the judge having bowed his head most gra- 


proved. ‘There is no point for me to direct your atten-| ciously, omitted to raise it again, having dropped into a 


sound slumber. 

“That tribunal of mediation, in the first instance, is 
full of importance; and whatever subsequent proceedings 
may be taken in a case, I do say, for myself and my 
fellows, that a decision upon ea-parte evidence requires 
more circumspection, more care, and more consideration, 
than a verdict delivered after a case has been argued, and 
af.er witnesses have been heard on both sides, 

«If, my lord, your lordship concedes this point, I will 
merely say, generally, that when the mind is occupied 
by any important object, more especially in matters of 
jurisprudence, it is absolutely necessary that nothing, if 
possible, should occur to irritate or exacerbate the feel- 
ings—all should be calm and at rest.” 

Several people turned their eyes towards his lordship, 
and some smiled. 

« No incidental annoyance should be perinitted to in- 
terpose itself; nothing which could divert the judge from 
the point to which his intellectual faculties ought to be 
directed, and where, my lord, under suitable circum- 
stances, they would, as they should, naturally converge. 
But, my lord, we are finite beings—creatures of habit— 
subject to all the weaknesses of our nature, and liable to be 
acted upon by impulses almost unaccountable to ourselves. 
For myself, and my fellows, I may, perhaps, hope for a 
favourable interpretation of our intentions, and for a 
lenient judgment of our conduct. We have, my lord, 
struggled hard to do our duty, and I hope we have done 
it serviceably and effectually—conscientiously and faith- 
fully, Iam sure we have. But, my lord, we do think it 
necessary to call your lordship’s most serious attention 
to a fact which is embodied in the presentment which I 
hold in my hand. It is one which occurs to us to be of 
paramount importance, as far as the tempering of justice 
with mercy is involved: we have suffered grievously 
from the existence of the evil to which we point; and 
although at this time of the year its effects are of course 
not so heavily felt as in the winter season, we have con- 
sidered it a duty we owe to this court, to our fellow. 
countrymen, and, we may say, to every man intimately 
or remotely connected with the administration of crimi- 
nal justice, spread as they may be over the whole surface 
of the globe, to state that the chimney in the grand jury 
room smokes so much and so continually, that it is im- 
possible to endure its effects calmly or patiently ; and 
we therefore think it right to bring the matter thus for- 
mally before your lordship, and to desire that measures 
may be taken to abate a nuisance which, by its effects, 
is calculated to thwart, impede, and even distort the 
course of justice, and produce evils, the magnitude of 
which it is scarcely possible to imagine, and certainly not 
to express.” z 

A buzz of approbation from the gentlemen of the 
grand jury, who had been undergoing the process of 


'smoke-drying for several days, created a stir in the court, 


in the midst of which the learned judge awoke ; and the 
lord mayor having whispered into his lordship’s wig, his 
lordship bowed, and the clerk took the parchment. 

« Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of the grand jury,” said 
his lordship, “I am happy to say that your labours for 
the present are concluded, there are no more bills for 
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your consideration ; your presentment shall be attended 
to, and I have to acknowledge your great zeal and atten- 
tion, and to give you thanks for your services. Gentle- 
men, you are now discharged.” 

The bows, and scufflings, and cries of “« Make way 
there for the gentlemen of the grand jury, who are 
coming out of court,” were resumed, and the orator and 
his peers retired, leaving the poor girl at the bar won- 
dering what had happened, and what could be the reason 
that the worshipful community with the cat-skin tippets 
should have intruded themselves in the middle of her 
pathetic defence, in order to discuss the irritating charac- 
teristics of a smoky chimney. 

I admit that the pompous oratory of the foreman, the 
« mons parturiens”—a splendid exhibition—and the 
« pidiculus mus,” which eventually presented itself, were 
to me treats of no common order, and I regretted that 
Daly was not with me to participate in devouring the 
grave absurdities which we should have had before us. 

The trial of the girl was concluded, and I had no 
doubt as to her fate, now that I became acquainted with 
the principle—she was acquitted, and never shall I forget 
the effect which this result of her trial produced upon 
her manners and features. ‘The moment my friend Zig- 
zag had pronounced the words “ not guilty;” the pathetic 
expression which had characterised her countenance 
turned into the most humorous, and having winked her 
eye at the learned judge, who, poor man, had summed 
up decidedly against her, she proceeded to place her two 
hands extended in a right line from the tip of her nose, 
in the direction of his lordship’s seat, after the fashion 
of what is called “taking a double sight,’ and then, 
making a noise which, if not indescribable by imitation, 
is certainly irreducible to writing, something between 
that which a hackney-coachmun utters to encourage his 
tired horses, and that which a duck makes when it sees 
either a ditch or a drake in dry weather, she turned her- 
self suddenly round with the least graceful piroiette I 
ever saw, leaving one of the hands: which she had pre- 
viously elevated for observation, the last part of her per- 
son visible. 

A short case of pot-stealing followed—the prisoner 
was found guilty in ten minutes: and then came the 
case; it was a curious and intricate one, and I felt quite 
assured, when I saw the prisoner, a genteel-looking young 
man, take his place under the inverted mirror, contrived 
with an almost diabolical] ingenuity, so as to refract and 
reflect the light upon his face from the huge window at 
his back; I said to myself, having got hardened and 
hungry during my short probation in court, “ We shall 
not dine at six to-day.” 

It might, perhaps, injure the feelings of the individual 
himself, or, if he be dead, those of his friends and rela- 
tions, to detail the particular case, the more especially as 
nothing could be clearer than that the crime laid to his 
charge was amply and satisfactorily—to every body ex- 
cept himself—proved and substantiated. 

Just as the last witness for the defence was under 
cross-examination, I saw one of the lord mayor’s servants 
put his powdered head in at a little hole, and whisper 
something to the ordinary of Newgate, a remarkably 
pious-looking man, in full canonicals, with a buz wig, 
which, to use Foote’s phraseology, speaking of Dr. 
Simony, (by whom, as of course every body knows, he 
meant the unfortunate Dr. Dodd,) looked “ as white as a 
curd, and as close as acauliflower.” It struck me either 
that the pretty wanton who had just been acquitted, de- 
sired some serious conversation with the clergyman, or 
that the last convicted pot-stealer felt- some qualms of 
conscience, and had sent for spiritual assistance; but no, 
my friend Mr. Sheriff Bucklesbury relieved my mind 
from any such apprehensions, by inviting me to a whis- 
per, with an expression of countenance which convinced 
me that it was nothing of so serious a character which 
had suddenly summoned the reverend divine from the 
court, 

“ Good news!” said the sheriff; “ land is in sight.” 

“What?” said I, not exactly “catching the idea.” 

“ Dinner is not far distant,” said the sheriff, “the ordi- 
nary has been sent for to dress the salad.” 

Well, thought I, that a man so dressed, and so ad- 
dressed, as the reverend divine opposite, should quit the 


seat of justice tempered with mercy, to mix oil and vine-| mony so suddenly cut short, after the manner of “ the 


chaplain’s secular vocations, that his respect for the table| question to the jury, noticing 
was infinitely greater than that which he entertained for| worshipful friend. 
the cloth, and never from that day have I seen painted | “'T'o be sure,” said the sheriff, «don’t you see? the 
over suburban inns, “ An ordinary on Sundays at two| time is up—he smells the marrow puddings.” 
o’clock,” without thinking of the reverend functionary| The jury, emulating the expedition of the judge, in 
so styled in the Old Bailey, and the probable duties he| one minute, according to the zig-zag system, acquitted 
would be called upon to perform. the prisoner ; whereupon, his lordship rising to depart, 
The evidence having terminated, and the clock point-| addressed that individual in words to this effect :— 
ing to fifteen minutes after six, his lordship began sum-| “ Prisoner at the bar, you have been tried by an able, 
ming up. I have already mentioned that his lordship| patient, and conscientious jury of your countrymen, 
was deaf, and the strange blunders which I have noticed| who, convinced like myself of the enormity of your 
in his early charges will perhaps serve to inform the|crime, and of the wicked intentions by which you were 
reader of these papers, whoever he may be, that his} actuated in its commission, have returned the only ver- 
lordship’s hand-writing was utterly unintelligible, even to| dict which they could justly and honestly return—they 
himself; indeed so completely illegible were his notes,|have well discharged their duty. And although it is not 
that the only resource his lordship had, if ever they were | my province in this place to pronounce the awful sen- 
called for, upon motions for new trials (which perhaps I| tence of the law upon you, I shall take care p 
need not here add was, in his lordship’s case, by no means} Here Mr. Flappertrap whispered his lordship that the 
an unfrequent occurrence) was to send them to be print- |jury had acquitted the prisoner. 
ed, printers being proverbially the best decipherers in| « By and by, sir,” said his lordship, angry at being 
the world. . interrupted—* I shall take care, young man, that an ex- 
His lordship’s charge—barring the inevitable blunders} ample shall be made in your person, of the ? 
and hesitations rendered absolutely necessary by their) ‘The lord mayor here ventured to suggest that the 
almost hopeless illegibility—was exceedingly minute and |“ young man” was found not guilty. 
elaborated. He recapitulated verbatim the evidence of} “ Very well, my lord—presently, presently,” said his 
the three first witnesses, and continued thus of the|lordship—*even-handedness of justice; and that an 
fourth :— enormous offender of your class may not be suffered to 
“ Now, gentlemen of the jury, here is Amos Hardy—| escape the just vengeance of the laws which he has 
Handy—no, not Handy—Harding—Amos Harding tells | outraged.” 
you, that on Tuesday—no, not T'uesday, I see—Friday| Here Mr. Flappertrap whipped a bit of paper over the 
the 14th—that is, the 24th—he was going along Liver-| desk of the bench, into the very place which the an- 
pool—no, Liquorpond street—near Guy’s Island—Guy’s|nouncement of dinner had so recently occupied. His 
—no, Gray’s Inn-lane—yes, going along Liquorpond | lordship looked at it, and exclaimed unconsciously, “ Oh! 
street, Gray’s Inn-lane—at about eight o’clock in the}ah! umph!” and then continued—« It is true that upon 
morning—and saw the fire break out of Mr, Stephen-|the present occasion the mercy and forbearance of the 
son’s windows. This, gentlemen of the jury, is a very |jury have been exercised in a signal manner; and I trust 
remarkable fact, and, in connection with some other cir-| their benevolence and indulgence will not be thrown 
cumstances to which we shall presently come, is quite}away upon you. I maintain my own opinion still; yet 
worthy of your particular attention ; you perceive that they have decided, and I have only to receive that deci- 
he swears to eight o’clock in the morning.” jsion. You are discharged, sir, and may go about your 
«“ Evening, my lord,” said Mr. Flappertrap, standing | business; but I ean tell you this, young man, you have 
up and whispering his lordship audibly. had a very narrow escape indeed.” 
« Evening, is it !”’ said his lordship ; “aye, so itis—} There was not a person in court who did not tacitly 
evening—no matter—he swears to the time at which he} admit the truth and justice of at least the concluding 
saw the fire break out—and hence will naturally arise| passage of his lordship’s address to the acquitted prison- 
in your minds a chain of circumstances which it will be|er; nor was that individual himself the least astonished 
my duty to endeavour to unravel. In the first place #4 be his lordship’s auditors. The incident, however, was 
Hereabouts one of the servants of the court put his} worthy of its place in the day’s proceedings, as produc- 


the circumstance to my 

















whispered the lord mayor, much after the manner in 
which Mr. Flappertrap had just before whispered the 
judge. His lordship immediately pulled out his watch— 
then looked at the clock—and then wrote a few words 


head in at one of the doors at the back of the bench, and | ing a climax to the judicial operations of the learned 


lord, and leaving upon the minds of all his majesty’s 
liege subjects then and there present a conviction that, 
however classical it may be to picture Justice blind, it is 
not, as a matter of convenicnce and utility, at all desira- 


upon a slip of paper, and laid that slip of paper upon] ble that she should also be deaf. 
his lordship’s notes. ‘The judge took up the memoran-| The signal for our departure having been given, I pro- 
dum and tore jt in pieces—as I thought indignantly. ceeded with my friend the-sheriff to ascend the stairs 
“ You know what that means?” said my friend the| which led to the dining-room. When we reached the 
sheriff. apartment, which was at the top of the building, we found 
« No,” said I, several persons already assembled, and in conversation 
“ Dinner’s waiting,” replied my friend—an announce-/| with the ordinary, who were come to partake of the din, 
ment which startled me, as it seemed impossible but that! ner, but whose taste did not lead them to listen to the 
it would be kept waiting for some considerable time. | trials in court. Four or five barristers soon joined the 
This little scene, however, was followed by the arrival] group; and in a few minutes we sat down to the repast, 
of the recorder, who, after bowing to the lord mayor,| which was more plentiful than splendid, and in which 
took his seat on the bench. |the much-vaunted marrow-puddings displayed themselves 
“TI told you so,” said the sheriff, “ Mr. Recorder is}conspicuously. The lord mayor took the head of the 
come to try the remaining cases——” table, and the chaplain placed himself at the foot of it. 
A cry of “Silence—pray, silence,”—indicated that/I sat between my friend and patron the sheriff and Mr. 
Mr. Sheriff Bucklesbury and I were speaking somewhat] Flappertrap, whose proceedings below stairs had attracted 
too loudly. a very considerable share of my attention. I found him 
“ The circumstances to which I allude,” eontinued his| pleasant and full of anecdote—the chaplain cut jokes 
lordship, after he had torn up the note, “are in fact so|innumerable—the lord mayor was absolutely droll—and 
clearly detailed in the evidence you have heard, that to| the venerable judge himself laughed at some anecdotes 
men of intelligence and experience, like those I am now} which were told him, till tears ran down his venerable 
addressing, any attempt at explanation on my part would | cheeks. 
be superfluous. The case appears a very clear one—you| Strange contrast!—Five minutes before, these people 
have to decide upon the value of the evidence, and re-| had been below, dispensing the law to the people, decid- 
turn your verdict accordingly, giving the prisoner the/ing the fates and fortunes of their fellow-men, raising or 
benefit of any doubts you may entertain on the question.” | destroying the hopes of the doubting, trembling friends 
|and relatives of those arraigned before them; and now 
Never was I more surprised than at finding the pro-|—their spirits having risen progressively with themselves 
mised explanations and comparisons of facts and testi-| to the top of the same building—there they were, eating, 
| drinking, and laughing, as if the dinner of which they 








gar in a salad bowl, does seem strange. It was evident] story of the bear and fiddle,” and I could not help, while | were partaking was, in point of fact, the only cause or 





to me, from the manner in which my friend spoke of the|the clerk of the arraigns was putting his accustomed | reason for their assembling. 












































































































GILBERT GURNEY. 








The feast went on—some of the barristers departed 
for the court—the chaplain “ passed the wine”—and the 
conversation became general as the party diminished ; 
when one of the servants announced to his reverence 
that the “ yeoman of the halter” had just arrived from 
Wales. The style and title of this officer was new to 
me; and when a stout, beetle-browed man entered the 
room, and made a low bow, I enquired of my friend the 
sheriff what part in the play he performed ? 

“ That’s Scraggs,” said the sheriff. 

“ Yes,” said 1; “but what is yeoman of the halter ?” | 

«“ A joke,” said the sheriff ;—« what you and the un-| 
learned call Jack Ketch !” 

I felt a mingled sensation of surprise, and, I must ad- 
mit, horror, at being in the same room with this most 
dreadful functionary. That feeling wore off when I 
found the sheriffs, the under-sheriffs, and even the lord 
mayor himself, recognise him. ‘The chaplain, who was 
always destined to participate with him in the perform- 
ance of the last scene upon the scaffold, filled a glass of 
wine, and handed it to him. 

“ Well, Mr. Yeoman,” said his reverence, “ you have 
been out of town some time ?” 

“Five weeks altogether, doctor,” said Scraggs. “I 
vent down, you know, into Vales, for the first job; but 
there was a respit, which kept me back a fortnight.” 

“Jt isa curious fact,” said the chaplain, addressing 
himself to me ; “ but in the case to which the yeoman 
refers, he was obliged to go down to Carmarthen to hang 
a horse-stealer, because not a native of the principality 
could be found to perform that duty on a Welshman.” 

“(Quite true, sir,” said Scraggs. “ Howsomever, I 
had two executions besides that, durin’ the time I vas 
out—one at Hereford, and another at Gloucester: they 
both vent off uncommon vell. It has been beautiful 
weather the whole time; and I don’t think I ever spent | 
so pleasant a five weeks in all my life.” 

The yeoman having finished his wine, put his glass 
upon a side table, made a bow to the company, and re- 
tired ; about which time arrived the recorder, and two or 
three barristers. ‘This seemed to be the signal for a 
general move; and I suggested to my friend the sheriff 
a return to the court. This, however, was a vain pro- 
position ; for it was almost immediately announced that 
the last trial was on, and that the common sergeant had 
relieved the learned recorder, who was to arrange the 
various sentences of the prisoners, which yet remained 
undecided, after which ceremony we should all go into 
court, and hear those sentences pronounced. 

It was, as I have already said, by a peculiarly happy 
combination of circumstances that I was enabled to see 
all these features of civic justice combined. The judge, 
however, as soon as the recorder made his appearance, 
rose from table: we all did the same. They remained 
jn conversation for some time, when his lordship bowed 
to the company, and retired, accompanied by the lord 
mayor, and one or two of the guests. ‘The recorder then 
assumed the presidential chair, and we began the after- 
noon afresh. ‘he chaplain pushed round the wine— 
the butler placed glasses before the recorder, together 
with pens and ink, and a long book-like paper, which I 
found to be the calendar. At his right hand sat one of 
the city pleaders, and on his left the clerk of arraigns, 
who had joined our party at the same period with his 
lordship. 

The learned judge having placed his spectacles on his 
nose, began to peruse the names and crimes which this 
book of fate contained, and to apportion to each culprit 
tried that day such quantuin of punishment as he might 
seem to deserve. 

“ No, 174,” read his lordship. “ Martha Hickman— 
stealing pewter pots. What shall we say, Mr. Drawley ? 
—Gentlemen, I have the pleasure to drink all your very 
good healths—Why, Mr. Butler “ 

« My lord.” 

« What wine is this?” 

“The same wine your lordship always drinks,” said 
Mr. Butler; for every office in the city, which is not dig- 
nified with a lordly title, is designated at once by its 
name, to which is prefixed mister—for instance, the lord 
mayor’s mace-bearer and sword-bearer are uniformly 
called, as, indeed, they call each other, Mr. Mace and Mr. 
Sword,—so—Mr. Butler. 

« Not a bit of it, sir,” said his lordship: “this is sour, 





ay 





“Tam very sorry, my lord 

“Sorry!” said his lordship; “what signifies being 
sorry, sir? You should take care, in the first instance, 
to have proper wine put down.” 

“JT will change it, my lord ; I 

“Change it!” said the recorder; “to be sure, sir, 
change it directly! It won’t do, sir; this sort of thing 
has happened before. Get some other wine, sir, di- 
rectly !”” 

This command was delivered in a tone of thunder, 
preceded by a flash of lightning from the eye of the 
irritated judge, who then fell to work upon the calendar. 

«“ Martha Hickman, stealing three pewter pots—seven 
years’ transportation.” 

“ Robert Hayes, stealing two fowls, one duck, and a 
doe-rabbit—fourteen years, I think; eh, Mr. Drawley ? 
Yes—fourteen years. Have you marked him ?” 

«“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Harriet Richards, stealing four yards of linen. 
Richards 1—was not that the woman with the cap and 
ribbons ?” 

«“ Yes, my lord.” 

« That was a hanging cap,” said his lordship. “ Har- 
dened woman—two years’ imprisonment.” 

“ Walter Cutts, stealing two loaves—seven years for 
him, I think.—Did you ever taste such stuff as that 
wine, Mr. Ordinary ?” 

“ My lord ?” 

« You have not been drinking any of that bottle, have 
you ?” 

« No, my lord,” said the chaplain, “ it is corked.” 

“It never should have been uncorked here, Mr. Ordi- 
nary ;” said the judge ; “it is an absolute insult.— Well, 
—Stephen Robinson, stealing two pewter pots—upon 
my honour, it is enough to bring on a cholera morbus— 
Robinson, seven years’ transportation.—Vinegar would 
be just as palatable—Rachel Marsh, fourteen years— 
abominable woman. Simon Warner, pair of boots— 
umph—oh, I recollect that case—transportation for life. 
—Weil, sir - 

“ Will your lordship please to try this?” said Mr. 
Butler, proffering a new bottle. His lordship, still mut- 
tering indignation, filled his glass, and after smelling its 
bouquet, and looking at its brightness, swallowed the 
contents. “ Ah,” said his lordship, “this is something 
like wine. Why did not you give us this at first, Mr. 
Butler? Fill my glass again—hand it round—you’ll 
find that, Mr. Ordinary, quite another sort of thing—ex- 
cellent, excellent wine, indeed. Well, let us finish our 
business. Robert Holland, stealing fourteen gold watches, 
thirty-four gold chains, six time-keepers, and sundry 
loose diamonds—oh, in a dwelling-house—well, let’s say 
three months for him—capital wine, isn’t it, Mr. Clerk, 
capital. Roger Perkins, stealing three mares and a foal 
—six weeks’ imprisonment. Anne Griffiths, adminis- 
tering poison to her mother aunt, and two sisters—poor 
girl—case of mistake, eh '—pass that bottle, Mr. Ordi- 
nary—childish carelessness—what shall we say? one 
month. Simmons, cow—oh, fine one shilling and dis- 
charge. ‘That’s the last, I think.” 

Never was I more convinced of a man’s wisdom than 
I was at this moment, of that of the fereman of the 
grand jury, who had expatiated so elaborately on the 
effect of irritating circumstances, acting upon the mind 
while it is employed in the dispensation of justice. As 
a sequel to the decision of the jury, it appeared to me 
that the apportionment of the punishments was incom- 
parable: however, for the scene that was immediately 
to follow, I own I was not prepared. 

Just as the judge had concluded the “catalogue of 
crime,” it was announced that the last trial was over, 
and that the court was waiting for his lordship to pro- 
nounce sentence upon the convicted prisoners. The 
company rose and followed his lordship down stairs to 
the court; I resumed my seat upon the bench, wholly 
unconscious of the nature of the spectacle which was so 
soon to absorb my attention. 

The whole place had assumed a different aspect since 
I had left it; it was now night, and the lights were burn- 
ing dimly in their sockets; a profound silence reigned, 
and every eye was directed towards the door by which 
the prisoners, classified before their arrival, were to enter 
the dock. After the lapse of some minutes of suspense, 
a motley crowd pressed forward towards the bar; sobs 
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bad, wishy-washy stuff—not fit to be drunk,” 





and groans were heard, and faint stifled cries, which evi- 


dently proceeded from those relations of the culprits, to 
whom, fallen and debased as they were, they were yet 
devoted in affection. 

“ Who are these 1” said I to Bucklesbury. 

“ These are the capital convicts; you'll hear in a mo. 
ment,” was the reply. 

And I did hear,—one of the most awful addresses ever 
made to guilty creatures, delivered by the judge, who, 
but a few minutes before, had seemed to me to be of the 
world, worldly. It appeared as if he had become sud- 
denly inspired with an almost unearthly dignity and 
power. His voice deep and impressive, his language 
‘forcible and eloquent; the purport of his dread appeal, 
and its termination, never will be effaced from my memo- 
ry. And when, in conclusion, amidst their wailings and 
supplications, he passed the awful sentence of the law 
upon his fellow-creatures, and, in dooming them to die, 
prayed for mercy on their souls, I fell back in a state of 
insensibility, wholly overcome by my feelings, much, as 
I subsequently perceived, to the amusement of one of 
the under-sheriffs, (a small attorney,) who, at a later 
period of the evening, whether in order to enjoy a joke 
at my expense, or to affect the hospitable, I do-not ex- 
actly know, told me that he supposed, as I had heard the 
sentences, I might like to witness the execution of those 
who were to die, in which case he should be glad to see 
me whenever the day was fixed; adding, with an expres- 
sion of peculiar bonhommie, “we hang at eight, and 
breakfast at nine.” 

There can be no question that a constant familiarisation 
with such scenes, blunts the feelings, if it does not harden 
the heart. The butcher’s wife, who bribed her baby to 
take physic by promising it, if it were a good child, that 
it should stick a lamb the next morning, saw nothing re- 
volting in the idea of killing that, by the death of which 
she lived. T’o show to what an extent experience in 
horrors deprives them of their effect, I may mention the 
following fact, related to me many years after this period 
by a friend :— 

When the traitor Thistlewood and his murderous gang 
of accomplices were to be executed before Newgate, my 
friend, whose taste lay that way, secured a window to 
witness the catastrophe. The sentence included decapi- 
tation after death ; and when the executioner commenced 
his work by cutting off the head of Thistlewood, and 
holding it up to the people as the head of a traitor, a 
shudder of horror thrilled through the crowd. The 
second similar operation upon the next culprit produced 
a similar-effect, but in a slighter degree; and so com- 
pletely did that feeling wear off as the performance of 
his duty proceeded, that when, in lifting the head of the 
seventh traitor, as the preceding six had been lifted to 
the public gaze, the executioner happened to let it fall, 
cries of “ Ah, clumsy,” “ halloo,” “ butter fingers,” were 
heard from various quarters of the assembly. 

The awful denunciation of offended justice from the 
lips of the judge certainly did“ not produce upon the 
habitués the effect it had upon me. Te the passing of 
the minor sentences I listened with composure, and I 
confess that when I heard Robert Hayes sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation for stealing two fowls, two 
ducks, and a doe rabbit, and Ann Griffiths saddled with 
a month’s imprisonment for endeavouring to poison all 
her existing relatives, I could not help thinking of the 
butler’s corked bottle, and the foreman’s smoky chimney. 

When the court rose, I shook hands with my new 
friend the sheriff ; and having taken a glass of hot brandy 
and water with the ordinary, which he recommended as 
a corrective for the indisposition produced by my sensi- 
bility; I quitted the sessions-house, amazed and amused 
by what I had seen and heard; and amazed most of all 
that I had actually existed eight hours without once 
thinking of my beloved Emma! 

Note. It is but just to observe, that this picture of the 
Old Bailey, sketched by my late friend, and not intended 
for the public eye, although essentially correct, bears 
evident marks of caricature. Mr. Gurney was at the 
time a very young man, ready enough to catch the ludi- 
crous, wherever it was to be found. Certainly at the 
present period, the court in question presents a very dif 
ferent appearance, and possesses a very different charac- 








ter.—Ed. of “ Gilbert Gurney.” 
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Extracts from a Private Journal, 


KEPT RY 
MR. JOHN TOWNSEND, 
pURING A JOURNEY ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS, IN 1834. 


The following too brief but graphic extracts from the 
private journal of a young and enthusiastic gentleman 
of Philadelphia, who accompanied Mr. Nuttal last year, 
en an expedition across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean, and thence to the Sandwich Islands, we 
have been permitted by his family to copy; they- are pre- 
sented as favourable, though not the best, specimens of 
what we hope will form a volume of travels, when Mr. 
Townsend returns, about a year hence, if indeed he 
should survive so perilous an excursion. The author is 
by inclination a naturalist, his preferences leading him to 
pursue ornithology in particular. 

The party with which our naturalists traveled, consisted 
of about sixty men, fitted out by a number of enterprising 
merchants of Boston, for the purpose of establishing a 
colony and fur company near the head waters of 
Columbia river; a ship with provisions, &c. was sent 
round to meet the colonists, relieve their wants, and re- 
turn with a cargo of furs, &c. After arriving at Columbia 
river, Messrs. Nuttal and ‘Townsend proceeded to the 
Sandwich islands, whence they have been heard from 
in good health; of their return route, whether they will 
explore California, return by land or by sea, there is yet 
no definite information. 

No one, we think, can read the extracts without a 
lively impression of the intelligence and zeal of the 
writer, who evidently adds to his qualifications the gift 
of imparting his observations in a most agrecable man- 
ner. We trust they may be the means of interesting our 
numerous readers in his volume, if published. 

On board brig Mary Dacre, lying in port at Columbia river. 
10th mo. 6th, 1834. 


We arrived safely at Fort Van Couver, on this river, 
twenty days since, and were received and treated by Dr. 
M:Laughlin, the chief factor of that establishment, in the 
kindest and most polite manner. He requested N. and 
myself to consider his house our home, provided a sepa- 
rate room for our use and a servant to wait upon us, and 
every convenience was furnished us which we could 
possibly wish for. I shall never cease to feel grateful to 
him for his disinterested kindness to the poor houseless 
and travel-worn strangers. In the course of our long 
and tedious journey we have experienced some diflicul- 
ties, perhaps I may say dangers, both by land and water ; 
but we have been preserved uninjured through them all, 
and for myself I desire to feel thankful, humbly thankful 
to that kind and over-ruling Providence who has watched 
over and protected me. Since I last wrote to you, we 
have journeyed through the most dangerous country on 
the whole route ; a country swarming with Indians who 
thirsted for our blood, and whose greatest pride and glory 
consisted in securing the scalp of a white man. Ene- 
mies, sworn, determined enemies to all, both white and 
red, who intrude upon their hunting grounds, the Black- 
foot roams the prairie like a wolf secking his prey, and 
springing upon it when unprepared, and at the moment 
when it supposes itself most secure. ‘T’o those who have 
always enjoyed the comfort and security of civilised life, 
jt may seem strange that persons who know themselves 
to be constantly exposed to sych dangers, who never lie 
down at night without the weapons of death firmly 
gtasped in their hands, and who are in hourly expecta- 
tion of hearing the terrific war whoop of the savage, 
should yet sleep soundly and refreshingly, and feel them- 
selves at ease ; such however is the fact. I never in my 
life enjoyed rest more than when traveling through the 
fountry of which I speak. I had become accustomed 


such an extent as to deprive me of any of the few com- 
forts which I could command in such an uncemfortable 
country. The guard might pass our tent, and cry “ all’s 
well” in his loudest key, without disturbing my slum- 
bers ; but if the slightest unusual noise occurred, I was 
awake in an instant, and listening painfully for a repeti- 
tion of it. 

We are now on board the brig sent by the Boston 
Company with stores for the settlement. She is lying 
at the spot selected for the trading post, near the junc- 
tion of the Columbia and Walammet rivers, (called on the 
maps the Multnomah.) Every body, both ship’s com- 
pany and Captain W.’s men, are all actively engaged at 
various employments ; carpenters, smiths, coopers, and 
other artisans, are busy in their several vocations; do- 
mestic animals, pigs, sheep, goats, poultry, &c. are roam- 
ing about as if perfectly at home, and the whole scene 
is so like the entrance to a country village, that it is dif- 
ficult to fancy oneself in a howling wiiderness inhabited 
only by the wild and improvident Indian, and his scarce- 
ly more free and fearless neighbours, the bear and the 
wolf. An excellent temporary storehouse of twigs, 
thatched with grass, has been erected, in which has been 
deposited the extensive assortment of goods necessary for 
the settlement, as well as a number of smaller ones, in 
which the men reside. It is intended, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to build a large and permanent dwelling of logs, 
which will also include the store and trading establish- 
ment, and form the groundwork for an .2merican fort, 
the first on the waters of the Columbia river. 


Extracts from the Journal, kept during the passage of 
the Rocky Mountains, &c. 
7th mo. 10th. 

At five o’clock we arrived on Blackfoot river, a stream 
of about 150 yards in width, very weedy and miry. It 
is the resort of great numbers of geese, ducks, cranes, 
&ec., which breed along its margin. ‘The large white 
pelican is also frequent. As our party passed a small 
grove of willows on the edge of the river and near the 
camping ground, a tremendous grisly bear rushed out 
upon-us. Our horses ran wildly in every direction, 
snorting with terror, and became nearly unmanageable. 
In a moment several balls were fired into him, but they 
only seemed to increase his fury. After spending a 
moment in rending each wound, (their invariable prac- 
tice,) he selected the person that happened to be nearest 
him, and darted after him; but before he proceeded far 
he was stopped by a ball from another quarter. In this 
way he was driven about amongst us for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, at times so near some ‘of the horses that he re- 
ceived several severe kicks from them, until he was 
finally brought to a stand. The poor animal was so 
completely surrounded by enemies that he appeared be- 
wildered: he raised himself upon his hind feet, standing 
almost erect, his mouth partly open, and from his pro- 
truding tongue the blood fell fast in drops. While in 
this position he received about six more balls, each of 
which made him reel. At last he darted into the water 
and swam several yards with astonishing strength and 
agility, the guns cracking at him constantly, but he was 
not to proceed far; he stood for a moment upright in the 
water, his face turned towards the opposite shore. Just 
then, Richardson, our chief hunter, rode up and fired a 
ball into the back of his head which killed him instantly. 
The strength of four men was required to drag the fero- 
cious brute from the water, and upon examining his 
body he was found completely riddled: there did not 
appear to be four inches of his shaggy person, from the 
hips upwards, that had not received a ball. There must 
have been thirty shots made at him, and probably few 
missed him, yet such was his tenacity of life, that I have 
no doubt he would have succeeded in crossing the river 
but for the last shot in the brain. He would probably 
weigh 600 pounds, and was about the height of an 
ordinary steer. ‘Two others were killed to-day by the 
buffalo hunters, and several mcre seen. 
14th. At eleven o’clock to-day made a camp on Lewis’ 
river, (a fork of Snake or Shoshone river) having travel- 
ed about six miles. Soon after we stopped, Captain W. 
with three men, started out to hunt for a suitable spot 
for building a fort and establishing a trading post. They 
returned in the evening with the information that an ex- 


about five miles from where we are now lying, and on 
the same river. On their route they killed a buffalo, 
which they left at the site of the fort suitably protected 
from the wolves, &c. This is very pleasing intelligence 
to us, as our stock of dried meat is almost exhausted, and 
for several days past we have been depending upon fish, 
with a small quantity of our preserved provision to relish 
thein. 

15th. We removed this morning at five o’clock, and 
in an hour and a half arrived at the spot selected for the 
fort. The men were immediately put to work, felling 
trees, making horse pens, and preparing the requisite 
materials for the building. On the west side of the river 
there is some large timber, of cottonwood, willows, &c., 
with a dense undergrowth of the same, intermixed with 
service-berry and currant bushes. There is, no doubt, a 
number of interesting birds to be found here, but at 
present I have not time to procure any, having engaged 
to start in the morning with a hunting party, and all my 
leisure to-day is employed in preparing for it. 

16th. Our hunting party, of twelve men, left camp at 
six this morning, properly equipped, each leading a mule 
for the purpose of packing on the meat that we may kill. 
It is necessary that we now procure all the meat that 
will be wanted for the sustenance of the party to our 
final stopping place, as there is no probability of seeing 
buffalo lower in the country. We may, however, be 
able to catch and purchase salmon on the lower waters 
of the Columbia, which will assist us very much. The 
course of our little party was on the back trail. We 
traveled rapidly, and at one o'clock arrived at our late 
encampment, on Ross’s creek, having made about thirty 
miles. Here we came toa halt, and made a hearty meal 
on a buffalo that we had just killed. While we were 
eating, the man whom we had placed out to guard the 
horses, came running to us, out of breath, crying Indians, 
Indians! Every man was on his feet and his gun in 
his hand in a moment, and we had started rapidly for 
the point indicated, in order to protect our horses, when 
we discovered that the men were hunters belonging to 
Captain M‘Kay’s party. ‘The mistake had been mutual, 
for the men rode toward our. camp with their arms in 
readiness, supposing us to be a hunting party of Black- 
feet. In halfan hour all the company, consisting of about 
thirty men, joined us. We gave them some meat, of 
which they appeared in want, and they passed on toward 
the fort. M-Kay, their captain, is now there waiting 
their arrival. He will proceed almost immediately for 
Wallah-Wallah,and we shall follow in about two weeks. 
We rode ten miles in the afternoon, and encamped 
towards dark, 
17th. Started early in the morning and rode ten miles 
to breakfast: stopped an hour, and then went fourteen 
miles and encamped. We arrived at about two o'clock; 
after taking dinner, six of the company went out to make 
a hunt, leaving the remaining six, with myself, in the 
camp to guard it. In an hour two of them returned, 
bringing the meat of a buffalo. We all went to work 
immediately, cutting it in thin slices, and hanging it on 
the bushes to dry: by sundown our work was finished, 
and soon after it became dark the remaining hunters 
came in, bringing three more buffaloes. This will give 
us abundance of work for to-morrow, when the hunters 
will go out again. Two of them mention having seen 
several Blackfeet Indians to-day, who on observing them, 
ran rapidly from them and, as usual, concealed themselves 
in the bushes, We are now certain that our worst 
enemies are around us, and the greatest caution and 
watchfulness will be required to prevent a surprise. We 
are but a small company, and there may be, at this very 
moment, hundreds within hearing of our voices, who are 
thirsting for our blood. The Blackfoot is a sworn and 
determined enemy to all white men; and he declares, 
solemnly, that he would rather hang a white man’s scalp 
to his girdle than kill a buffalo to prevent his starving. 
A regular guard is kept, night and day, around our little 
camp, and we lie down in our blankets, and sleep as 
tranquilly and soundly as we did when in the midst of 
our large party. 
20th. At nine this morning we packed our meat on 
the mules and rode, twelve miles, to a spot where our 
hunters had encamped yesterday. After killing several 
buffalo, the meat of which they were preparing, we 
arrived at twelve o’clock, and made a hearty meal on the 
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rather disagreeable eating, but the cows are fat and ex- 
cellent. Hitherto we have had only bull meat, but now 
we are feasting upon better fare. As we approached the 
encampment we saw a herd containing thousands of 
buffalo within a mile. If they continue as numerous 
around us for a few more days, we shall remain where 
we now are, until we prepare all the meat we want. It 
is a beautiful spot for a camp ;—the pasture is excellent, 
a delightful cold spring runs within fifty yards of us; 
wood is abundant, and, though last, certainly not least, 
the surrounding country is generally clear and level, so 
that we are not in so much danger of a surprise from | 
Indians, as we have been. Whilst I write, several ve- | 
teran bulls are passing slowly along, within a hundred | 
yards of us, tossing their shaggy and frightful looking | 
heads to reconnoitre the party.* ‘T'wo grisly bears have 
just been seen in some bushes adjacent. This evening 
the roaring of the bulls in the gang near us is terrific, and 
these sounds are mingled with the howling of large packs 
of wolves, which regularly attend upon them, and the 
hoarse screaming of hundreds of ravens flying over 
head. 7 

21st. The business at which we are now engaged was, 
at first, rather disagreeable to me, but I have now become 
accustomed to it, and much prefer it to inactivity. Our} 
camp really looks like a slaughter-house—piles of meat | 
lying around us in every direction, and the grass strewn 
with it in profusion. We are a merry company; we 
are aware, however, that we are in a dangerous country, 
and that constant watchfulness is required, but it does 
not damp our spirits ;—we are living like princes, on the 
very best the country affords, and have cast care to the 
winds, 

22d. We were visited to day by a Chinouk Indian| 
attached to Captain M-Kay’s party. He is one of seve- | 
ral hunters who have been sent from the fort, on the | 








same errand as ourselves. 
been tolerably successful, and that they intend returning | 
in about four days, 

23d. This morning a Nezpercés Indian belonging to | 
M:‘Kay’s company called to see us. He was a middle | 
aged man, with a countenance in which shrewdness, | 
cunning, and complaisance, appeared singularly blended. 
But his person was almost a wonder: his form was per- 
fection itself; his lower limbs were entirely naked, and | 
the upper part of his person was only covered by a| 
short checked shirt. His blanket lay by his side as he| 
sat with us, and was used only while moving. I could | 
not but wonder, and almost admire, the ease with 


*I recollect that on this evening I walked out with 
my gun towards one of these prowling monsters, and the | 
ground in his vicinity being covered densely with bushes, | 
I determined to approach as near him as _ possible, in| 
order to try the efficacy of a ball planted directly in 
the centre of the forehead. I had heard of this expe- 
riment having been tried without success, and wished 
to ascertain the truth for myself; “taking the wind” 
of the animal, as it is called, that is keeping to leeward, 
so that my approach could not be perceived by commu- 
nicating a taint to the air, I crawled on soy hands and 
knees, with the utmost caution, towards my victim. The 
unwieldy brute was quietly and unsuspiciously cropping 
the herbage, and I had arrived to within ten feet of him, 
when a sudden flashing of the eye and an impatient 
motion, told me that I was observed. He raised his 
enormous head and looked around him, and so truly ter- 
rible and grand did he appear, that I must confess (in 
your ear) I felt awed, almost frightened, at the task I had 
undertaken. But I had gone too far to retreat, so raising 
my gun, I took deliberate aim at the curling centre of 
the forehead, and fired. ‘The monster shook his head, 
pawed up the earth with his hoofs, and making a sudden 
spring, accompanied by a terrific roar, turned to make 
his escape. At that instant the ball from the second 
barrel penetrated his vitals, and he measured his huge 
length upon the ground. In a few seconds he was dead. | 
Upon examining the head, and cutting away the enor-| 
mous mass of matted hair and skin which enveloped the | 
skull, my large bullet, of twenty to the pound, was found | 
completely flattened against the bone, having carried | 
with it, through the interposing integument, a considera- | 
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which the man squatted on his haunches immedi- 
ately as he alighted, and the position both of body and 
limbs was one that probably no white man, unaccustomed 
to it, could have maintained for many minutes together. 
The attitude and, indeed, the whole figure was graceful 
and easy in the extreme, and on criticising his person, 
one was forcibly reminded of a well executed statue of 
Apollo. 

24th. We are visited every night by that fiend of the 
Rocky Mountains, the brown or grisly bear. The auda- 
cious fellows sometimes come grunting within a few 
yards of where we are lying, attracted by the meat which 
is piled around us; but they have never had the temerity 
to rob us; they generally retire peaceful and hungry as 
they came, after they have scented the stranger. We 
commenced early this morning baling up our dried meat 
in skins, and lashing them with hide ropes for the pur- 
pose of packing them on our mules, intending to start 
to-morrow for the fort, We have now been absent eight 
days, and we suppose that it will occupy three days to 
return, which will nearly consume the time allotted us. 
We are about sixty miles distant from the main party. 

25th. We packed our mules this morning and started 
about six o’clock from our pleasant quarters, and at 
eleven made a camp on a small branch of Blackfoot river. 
Just before we stopped, an unpleasant accident happened 
io one of our men. He had been running a buffalo, and 
was about reloading his gun, which he had just dis- 
charged, when the powder in his horn was ignited, by a 
burning wad remaining in the barrel—the horn was burst 
to fragments, the poor fellow dashed from. his horse, and 
his face, neck, and hands burnt in a shocking manner. 


| We applied immediately the simple remedies which our 


situation and the place afforded, and in the course of an 
hour he was somewhat relieved, and traveled on with us, 
though in a good deal of suffering. His eyes are almost 


He informs us that they have | entirely closed, and the lids very much swollen. The 


weather here is generally uncomfortably warm ; so much 
so, that we discard, while traveling, all such encum- 
brances as coats, neckcloths, &c., but the nights are ex- 
ceedingly cold. Ice forms every night in the camp ket- 
tles, of the thickness of an inch or more. ‘Traveled to- 
day thirty miles. 

26th. The man who was burnt with powder yesterday, 
is this morning considerably better, and will, probably, 
be entirely well in a few days. We started at about six 
this morning and traveled steadily without halting until 
four in the afternoon, when we arrived at our fort on 
Lewis river. On the route we met three hunters whom 
Captain W. had sent to kill meat for the camp: they 
inform us that the men have been for several days on 
short allowance, and are anxious for our return. When 
we arrived within sight of the fort we gave them a salute, 
each man firing his gun in quick succession. They did 
not expect us till to-morrow, and the firing aroused them 
instantly. In a very few minutes a score of men were 
armed and mounted, and dashing out to give battle to 
the advancing Indians, as they thought us. The general 
supposition was that their little hunting party had been 
attacked by a band of roving Black-feet, and they made 
themselves ready for the rescue in a. space of time that 
did them gréat credit. It was perhaps “bad medicine” 
(to use the phrase common in this country) to firy a sa- 
lute at all, inasmuch as it excited a good deal of unne- 
cessary alarm, but it had the good effect to remind them 
that danger might be hovering round when they least 
expected it, and afforded them an opportunity of showing 
the promptness and alacrity with which they could meet 
and brave it. We found Captain M‘Kay’s party en- 
camped on the bank of the river within a few hundred 
yards of our own company. It consists of thirty men, 
thirteen of whom are Indians of three tribes—Nezpercés, 
Chinouks, and Kiouss, with a few squaws—the re- 
mainder are French, Canadians, and half-breeds. Their 
lodges, uf which there are several, are of a conical form, 
composed of ten long poles, the lower ends pointed and 
driven into the ground, the upper blunt and drawn to- 
gether ut the top by thongs. Around these poles several 
dressed buffalo skins sewn together are stretched, a hole 
being left in one side for entrance. These are the kind 
of lodges universally used by the mountain Indians while 
traveling; they are very comfortable and commodious, 
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Indian woman stretch a lodge in half the time that was 
required by four white men to perform the same opera. 
tion with another in the neighbourhood. 

27th. Last evening, Captain W., N. and myself took 
supper with Captain MtKay, Iam much pleased with this 
gentleman. He unites the free, frank, and open manners 
of a mountain man, with the grace and affability of the 
Frenchman. But, above all, I admire the order, decorum, 
and strict subordination which exist among his men, so 
different from what I have been accustosed to see in 
parties composed of Americans. M‘Kay assures me that 
he had considerable difficulty in bringing his men to the 
state in which they now are—the free and fearless [p- 
dian was particularly difficult to subdue, but steady de- 
termined perseverance and bold measures, aided by a 
rigid self-example, made them as clay in his hands, and 
has finally reduced them to their present admirable con- 
dition. If they misbehave, punishment is inflicted ac. 
cording to the amount of crime committed. In extreme 
cases, flagellation is resorted to, but it is inflicted only by 
the hand of the captain. Were any other appointed to 
perform this office on an Indian, the indignity would be 
deemed so great, that nothing less than the blood of the 
individual could appease the wounded feelings of the sa- 
vage. After supper was concluded, we sat ourselves upon 
a buffalo robe at the entrance of the lodge, to sec the Indians 
at their devotions. The whole thirteen men soon collected 
at the call of one whom they had chosen for their chief, 
and seated with sober, sedate countenances around the 
large fire. After remaining in perfect silence for per- 
haps fifteen minutes, the chief commenced an harangue, 
in a solemn and impressive tone, reminding them of 
the object for which they were thus assembled, that of 
worshipping the “Great Spirit, who made the light 
and the darkness, the fire and the water;” and assured 
them that if they offered up their prayers to Him with 
but “one tongue,” they would certainly be accepted. 
He then rose from his squatting position to his knees, and 
his example was followed by all the others. In this situa- 
tion he commenced a prayer, consisting of short sentences 
uttered rapidly, but with great apparent fervour, his 
hands clasped upon his breast, and his eyes cast upwards, 
with a beseeching look towards heaven. At the conclu- 
sion of each sentence, a choral response of a few words 
was made, accompanied frequently by low moaning. The 
prayer lasted about twenty minutes. After its conclu- 
sion, the chief still maintaining the same position of his 
body and hands, but with his head bent to his breast, com- 
menced a kind of psalm or sacred sqng, in which the 
whole company presently joined. The song was a sim- 
ple articulation of a few sounds—no intelligible words 
being uttered. It resembled the words ho ha, ho ha, ho 
ha, ha—a;—commencing in a low tone and gradually 
swelling to a full, round, and beautifully modulated 
chorus. During the song, the clasped hands of the 
worshippers were moved rapidly across the breast, and 
their bodies swung with great energy to the time of the 
music, The chief ended the song that he had com- 
menced by a kind of swelling groan, which was echoed 
in chorus. It was then taken up by another, and the 
same routine was gone through. Te whole ceremony 
occupied perhaps one and a half hours; a short silence 
then succeeded, after which, each Indian rose from the 
ground and disappeared in the darkness with a step 
noiseless as that of a spectre. I think I never was more 
gratified by any exhibition in my life; the humble, sub- 
dued, and beseeching look of the poor untutored beings, 
who were calling upon thejr Heavenly Father to forgive 
their sins and continue his mercies to them, and the evi- 
dent and heartfelt sincerity that characterised the whole 
scene, was truly affecting and very impressive. 

This afternoon our good missionary, Mr. J. Lee, was 
requested to hold a meeting, with which he obligingly 
complied. A convenient shady spot was selected in a 
forest adjacent, and the greater part of our men, as well 
as the whole of Captain M‘Kay’s company, including 
the Indians, attended. The usual forms of Methodist 
service (to which denomination Mr, L, is attached) were 
gone through, and were followed by a brief, but excellent 
and appropriate exhortation by that gentleman. The 
people were remarkably quiet and attentive, and the In- 
dians were all attention. Although not one of these 
could understand a word that was said, they nevertheless 
maintained the most strict and decorous silence, kneeling 
when the preacher kneeled, and rising when he rose, 
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evidently with a view of paying him and us a suitable 
respect, however much their own notions as to the pro- 
er and most acceptable forms of worship might have 
been opposed to ours. A meeting for worship in the 
Rocky Mountains is almost és unusual as the appear- 
ance of a herd of buffalo in the settlements. A sermon 
was, perhaps, never preached here before ; but, for myself, 
[ really enjoyed the whole scene : it possessed the charm 
of novelty, to say nothing of the salutary effect which I 
sincerely hope it may produce. “ Fort Hall” is situated 
on the left or south bank of the river, and about one 
hundred yards from it. The right bank is thickly co- 
vered with excellent cottonwood timber, and to the left, 
in the distance, rise high stony mountains. It is, in fact, 
the spot that has been called « Shoshone Valley,” the 
scene of a novel bearing this title, published some time 
since by Mr. Flint. The beaver appears numerous on 
this river and its tributaries; the otter is also not un- 
common: a number of the men have set their traps and 
catch several daily. 
sth. Late yesterday afternoon a fatal accident hap- 
pened toa Canadian, belonging to Captain M‘Kay’s party. 
He was running his horse in company with another, when 
the animals were met in full career by a third rider and 
horses and men were thrown with great force to the ground. 
The Canadian was taken up completely senseless and 
brought near to the lodge in which I happened to be 
sitting, with others, taking supper. His whole person 
appeared paralysed and comatose, his breathing stertori- 
ous, and he had every symptom of rapidly approaching 
death. I bled him copiously in both arms, applied cups 
to the back of his head, blisters to the sides of his neck 
and legs, and used fomentations of various kinds, but all 
to no purpose. He remained in the same state until 
three o’clock this morning, at which time he quietly ex- 
pired, the symptoms never having varied an atom from 
the commencement. He was a man about forty years 
of age, healthy and active, and very much valued by Mr. 
M‘Kay as an interpreter among the Indians on the Co- 
lumbia. At twelve o’clock to-day, the body was interred. 
It was wrapped in a piece of coarse linen over which 
was sewn a buffalo robe. The spot selected was about 
one hundred yards south of the fort. The funeral was 
attended by the greater part of the men of both camps. 
Mr. Lee, the missionary, officiated in performing the or- 
dinary church ceremony, after which a hymn, for the 
repose of the soul of the departed, was sung by the Ca- 
nadians present. The grave was surrounded by a neat 
palisade of willows, with a black cross erected at the 
head, on which is carved, with great simplicity and good 
taste, the name Casso. 
30th. At noon to-day, Captain M‘Kay and his party 
left us for Fort Van Couver. Mr. Lee, the missionary, 
and suite, started with him, and Captain Stewart, an 
English gentleman who accompanied us from the ren- 
dezvous. We are all sorry to lose Mr. L. from amongst 
us; he had rendered himself a universal favourite, by his 
amiable manners, and his kind and obliging disposition. 
As the party passed our camp, we fired three rounds, 
which were promptly answered, and three times three 
cheers heralded them away. We shall probably follow 
in about five or six days; we shall, however, take a 
shorter road, and as we shall be enabled to travel much 
more rapidly than they, we expect to reach the fort he- 
fore them, 
8mo. 5th. At sunrise this morning, the star-spangled 
banner was raised on the flag-staff at the fort, and a sa- 
lute fired by the men who, according to orders, collected 
around it. Allin camp were then allowed the free and 
uncontrolled use of liquor; and, as usual, the conse- 
quence was a scene of rioting, noise, and fighting, dur- 
ing the whole day. Some were so beastly drunk that 
their senses fled them entirely, and they were therefore 
harmless; but by far the greater number were just suf- 
ficiently under the influence of the vile trash, to render 
them in their conduct disgusting and tiger-like. Such 
scenes I hope never to witness again. They are abso- 
lutely sickening, and cause us to look upon our species 
with abhorrence and loathing. Night at last came and 
closed the wretched scene; the men retired to their pal- 
lets at last, peacefully, but not a few of them will bear 
palpable evidence of the debauch of the 5th of August. 
* * * * * 


llth, At the distance of about 12 miles (after leav- 


pass between the mountains, about 500 yards wide, co- 
vered, like the surrounding country, with pines: and, as 
we proceeded, the timber grew so closely, added to a 
thick undergrowth of bushes, that it appeared almost im- 
possible to proceed with our horses. The farther we 
advanced, our difficulties seemed to increase; obstacles 
of various kinds impeded our progress; fallen trees, their 
branches tangled and matted together, large rocks and 
deep ravines, holes in the ground, into which our ani- 
mals would be precipitated without the possibility of 
avoiding them, and an hundred other difficulties, which 
beggar description. We traveled for six miles through 
such a region as I have attempted to describe, and at two 
o’clock thade a camp on a clear spot of ground, where 
we found excellent grass, and a cold, rapid stream. 
Soon after we stopped, Captain W. and Richardson left 
us, to look for a pass through the mountains, or for 
a spot where it would be possible to cross them. 
Strange as it may appear, yet in this desolate and almost 
impassable region, we have observed to-day fresh buffalo 
signs; the animals have evidently been traveling here 
either late last evening, or early this morning. 

13th. Captain W. and his companion returned early 
this morning, with the mortifying intelligence that no 
practicable path through the mountains could be found. 
They ascended to the very summit of one of the highest, 
above the snow and the reach of vegetation, and the only 
prospect which they had beyond, was a confused mass of 
huge, angular .rocks, over which even the wild goat 
would be compelled to tread with caution. Although 
they utterly failed in the object of their exploration, yet 
they were so fortunate as to kill a buffalo, the meat of 
which they brought to camp. 
At 8 o’clock we started, and struck back upon our 
trail of yesterday ; but, although the difficulties of pas- 
sage were very considerable, they were somewhat dimi- 
nished by the road being partially broken, and we were 
enabled also to avoid many of the sloughs and pitfalls 
which had before so much incommoded us. In the 
bushes along the stream, the black-tailed deer is abun- 
dant; the beautiful creatures frequently bounded from 
their cover, within a few yards of us, and trotted on be- 
fore us like domestic animals ; “they are so unacquainted 
with man,” that they seem not to fear him. We at 
length arrived on the open plain again, and leaving our 
old route a little, we came to a large recent Indian en- 
campment, probably of Pawnees, who were traveling 
down to the fisherics on the Columbia. We here took 
their trail, and proceeded up a valley similar to that of 
yesterday ; it is in fact the regular road to Wallah-Wal- 
lah, of which we have been in search. We traveled 
rapidly, until we arrived at the mountain; our progress 
was then necessarily slow and tedious; the commence- 
ment of the Alpine path was, however, far better than 
we expected, and we entertained the hope that the pas- 
sage could be made without difficulty or much trial, but 
the further we progressed, the more laborious the travel- 
ing became; sometimes we mounted steep banks of in- 
termingled flinty rock and friable slate, where our horses 
could scarcely obtain a footing, frequently sliding down 
several feet on the loose broken stones; again we passed 
along the extreme verge of tremendous precipices at a 
giddy height, where, at almost every step, the stones 
and earth would roll from under our horses’ feet, and we 
could hear them strike with a dull leaden sound on the 
craggy rocks thousands of feet below. 
The whole journey to-day, from the time we arrived 
at the heights until we emerged into the plain below, 
has been a most fearful one. For myself, I might have 
diminished the danger very considerably by adopting the 
plan pursued by the rest of the company, that of walking 
and leading my horse over the most dangerous passes ; 
but I have been suffering for several days with a lame 
foot, and am wholly incapable of exertion in that way. 
Late in the afternoon we completed the passage across 
the mountain, and with thankful hearts we again trod 
the level land. 

* * . * * 

21st. Our course this morning lay along the bank of 
the river, (the Big-wood, or Boissée.) The timber on 
this stream is plentiful ; it is genérally the species called 
balsam poplar, and often attains a large size—hence the 
name Big-wood. Towards noon to-day, we observed 
ahead several groups of Indians; there were perhaps 


valeade, they manifested their joy at secing us, by the 
most extravagant and grotesque gestures, dancing and 
capering most ludicrously. Every individual of them 
was perfectly naked, with the exception of a small thong 
around the waist, to which was attached a square piece 
of flannel, skin, or canvass, depending half way to the 
knees. Their stature was rather below the middle height, 
but they were strongly built, and very muscular. Each 
man carried his salinon spear, and these appeared to be 
their only weapons; we did not see that any of them 
possessed a gun. As we neared them, they ran towards 
us, crying “ Shoshone, Shoshone,” and caused some de- 
lay by their eagerness to grasp our hands, and examine 
our garments. 

After one group had become satisfied with fingering 
us, we rode on, and suffered the same detention from the 
next, and so on till we had passed the whole, every In- 
dian crying with a loud voice “Tabiboo sant—tabiboo 
sant,” (white man is good, white man is good.) In a 
short time the chief joined us, and our party stopped for 
an hour to have a “talk” with him. He told us, in an- 
swer to our questions, that his people had fish, and would 
give them for our goods, if we would sleep one night 
near their camp, and smoke with them. We soon after 
came to a halt on the bank of the river, and dined on a 
few salmon which we purchased of a squaw on the road. 
The chief, and several of his young men, sat with us on 
the bank, and we gave them a smoke; the other Indians 
forming a circle around us, and squatting on the ground. 
The chief is a man rather above the ordinary height, 
with a fine, noble countenance, and remarkably large, 
expressive eyes. His person, instead of being naked, as 
usual, is clothed in a robe made of the skin of the moun- 
tain sheep. A string of blue beads is attached to his 
hair, and around his neck is suspended the foot of a 
large grisly bear. The possession of this uncouth orna- 
ment is considered among them a great honour, since 
none but those whose prowess has enabled them to kill 
the animal are entitled to wear it; and, with their weak 
and inefficient weapons, the destruction of so fierce and 
terrible a brute is a feat that might well entitle them to 
some distinction. 

We remained about two hours on the spot where we 
halted, and then passed on about four miles, to the in- 
dian camp, near which we took up our quarters for the 
night. In a short time the Indians came to us in great 
numbers, with bundles of dry salmon in their arms, and 
a few recent ones. We commenced our trading imme- 
diately, giving them in exchange, fish-hooks, beads, 
knives, paint, &c., and before evening, had procured suf- 
ficient provision for the consumption of our party until 
we arrive at the falls of Snake river, where we expect 
to meet the Pawnees, from whom we can doubtless 
trade a supply that will serve us till we reach Wallah- 
Wallah. 

One of the men who travels with our party, but is not 
attached to it, a young Englishman, was assaulted te- 
day by about fifty Indians, He was riding several miles 
behind the company, and had with him no gun, or any 
arms whatever. The Indians, secing him thus defence- 
less, probably thought him a fit subject for the gratifica- 
tion of their cupidity, and commenced by forcibly robbing 
him of his saddle-bags, while some held his horse, and 
threatened him with their knives. His situation was be- 
coming rather disagreeable, when, to his great relief, 
Richardson, our hunter, rode up, and scattered the group 
like a flock of sheep. The stolen articles were all re- 
stored on the spot, but the saddle-bags were .rendered 
useless by the gashes which had been cut in them to ab- 
stract the contents. On the arrival of the young man in 
camp, Captain W., after the cireumstances of the assault 
had been stated to him, called the chief to him, and told 
him, seriously, that if an attempt was agaig miade to in- 
terrupt any of his party on their march, the offenders 

should be tied to a tree, and whipped severely. He en- 

forced his language by gestures so expressive, that none 

could misunderstand him, and he was answered by a 

low groan by the Indians present, and a submissive bow- 

ing of their heads. The chief appeared very much trou- 

bled; he harangued his people for a considerable time on 

the subject, and repeated what the captain had said, with 

some salutary original additions. 

22d. Last night two of the Indians made an attempt 

to steal one of our horses. They were seen by one of 





twenty in each group, and on the appearance of our ca- 





ing Fort Hall,) from our starting place, we entered a 


our guard, who leveled his rifle at 


them and then drew 
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the trigger ; fortunately for the rogues, the gun missed 
fire, for the man was an unerring marksman. On dis- 
covering that they were observed, they ran off like deer, 
and were not again seen. ‘This morning the Indians are 
flocking around us, bringing little articles of various 
kinds for trade. ‘i‘heir salmon appears to be exhausted, 
except perhaps a small supply, which they have reserved 
for their own consumption. The price of a dried salmon 
is a straight awl and a small fish-hook ; value about one 
cent! Ten fish are given for a common knife that costs 
eight cents; some, however, will prefer beads, paint, 
&c., and these articles, of about an equal value, are 
given. 
little matters, that cost about twelve and a half cents; 
value in Boston from eight to ten dollars! and all other 
things in about the same proportion. 

We arrived at our encampment about one o'clock, 
engaged in baling our goods, &c., and then started ; the 
Indians yelling an adieu to us as we passed through 
them. We observed that one of them had wrapped a 
buffalo skin around him, taken a bow and arrows in his 
hand, and joined us as we rode off. Although we traveled 
rapidly during the afternoon, the man kept up with us 
without apparent over exertion or fatigue, trotting along 
constantly for miles together. He is probably on a visit 
to a village of his people who are encamped on the “ big 
river.” 

23d. Our course this morning was still along the 
Boisée. Towards noon we came to a village consisting 
of thirty willow lodges of the Pawnees. The Indians 
flocked out to us by hundreds, leaving their fishing and 
every other employment to visit the strangers; no doubt, 
many of them have never before seen a white man. The 
chief told us that his people had fish, and invited us to 
stop with them for the purpose of trade. We were in 
some haste, and anxious to travel on as quick as possible 
to the “ big river ;” Captain W. therefore urged the chief 
to have the fish brought immediately, as he intended soon 
to leave them. ‘The only reply he could obtain to this 
request was, “ tibboo saut,” (it is good,) accompanied by 
signs that he wished to smoke. A pipe was provided 
him, and he with about a dozen others formed a circle 
near, and continued smoking with great tranquillity for 
half an hour. Our patience became almost exhausted; 
they were told that if their fish were not soon produced, 
we should leave them empty as we came. The chief 
signed to us to remain still while he deliberated yet 
further upon the subject. We had sat a short time 
longer, and were preparing to mount our horses, when 
several squaws were despatched to one of the lodges and 
soon returned bringing a few dried fish. These were 
laid down before us in small piles, and when the usual 
price was offered for them, they refused it scornfully, in- 
timating that they must have more. As we were not 
willing to pay exorbitant prices, we only purchased suf- 
ficient provision for one day, and immediately left them 
to digest it as best suited them. They were evidently 
angry, and as we rode away they greeted us, not with 
the usual gay yell, but with a scornful, taunting laugh, 
that inclined us strongly to return and teach them man- 
ners with our riding whips. Had these Indians been 
provided with efficient arms, and the requisite amount of 
courage to use them, they might have occasioned us some 
inconvenience. 

* * * . * * 


9mo. Ist. Last evening as we were about retiring to 
our beds we heard distinetly, as we thought, a loud hal- 
loo several times repeated, and the tone like thot of a 
man in great distress. Supposing it to be a person who 
had lost his way in the dark and was hunting for us, we 
fired several guns at regular intervals, but as they elicited 
no reply, after waiting a considerable time, we built a 
large fire as a guide and lay down to sleep. Early this 
morning a large panther was seen prowling around our 
camp, and the hollowing of last night was explained. 
It was the dismal distressing yell by which the animal 
entices its prey, until pity or curiosity induces it to ap- 
The panther is said to in- 
habit these forests in considerable numbers, and has not 
unfrequently been known to attack and kill the horses 
ofacamp. He has seldom the temerity to attack a man, 


proach to its destruction. 


unless sorely pressed by hunger, or infuriated by wounds. 
The road, this morning, through the valley in which we 
encamped last night, was level and smooth—we then 
made a short and steep ascent, and began immediately to 


A beaver skin can be had for a small variety of 
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descend. The road down the mountain wound con- 
stantly, and we traveled in short zigzag lines in order to 
avoid the extremely abrupt declivity, but occasionally we 
were compelled to descend in places that made us pause 
before making the attempt: they were, some of them, al-| 
most perpendicular, and our horses would frequently slide | 
several yards before they could recover. To this must 
be added enormous jagged masses of rock obstructing 
the road in many places, and pine trees projecting their 
horizontal branches across the path to incommode us by | 
their contact as we passed along. The road continued, 
as I have described it, to the valley in the plain, and a) 
full hour was consumed before we reached it. The} 
country then became comparatively level again to the} 
next range, when a mountain was to be ascended, of the 
same height as the last. Here we dismounted and led! 
our horses, it being almost impracticable, in their present | 
state, to ride them. It was the most toilsome march [| 
ever made; indeed, we were all so much fatigued when 
we arrived at the summit, that rest was as indispensable to, 
us, as to our poor jaded horses. Here we made a noon) 
camp with a handful of grass and no water. This last 
article appears very scarce, the ravines affording none, 
which is uncommon, . The route, in the afternoon, was) 
over the top of the mountain, the road tolerably level, | 
but crowded with stones, Towards evening we com-| 
menced descending again, and in every ravine and gully 
we cast our anxious eyes in search of water; we even 
explored several of them, where there existed any proba- 
bility of success, but not one drop could we find. Night 
at length came cn, dark and pitchy, without a moon or 
a single star to give us a ray of light. Still we proceeded, 
depending solely upon the vision and sagacity of our 
horses to keep the track. We traveled until about nine 
o'clock, when we saw ahead the dark side of a high 
mountain, and soon after heard the men who rode in 
front cry out joyfully, at the top of their voices, Water, 
water! It was truly a cheering sound, and the words 
were echoed loudly by every man inthe company. We 
had not tasted water since morning, and our animals had 
been suffering exceedingly for the want of it. 
* * - * ad 





9mo. 8th. Our road to day has been less monotonous, 
and much more hilly, than hitherto. Along the bank of 
the river are high mountains, composed of basaltic rock 
and sand, and along their bases enormous high drifts of 
the latter material. Large rocky promontories, connected 
with these mountains, extend into the river at considera- 
ble distances, and numerous islands of the same dot its 
surface. We are visited frequently as we travel along 
by Indians of the Wallah-Wallah and Chinouk tribes, 
whose wigwams we see on the opposite side of the river. 
As we approach these rude habitations, the inhabitants 
are seen to come forth in a body; a canoe is immediately 
launched, the light bark skims the water like a bird, and 
in an incredibly short time its inmates are with us. Some- 
times a few salmon are brought to barter for our tobacco, 
paint, &c., but more frequently they seem impelled to 
the visit by mere curiosity. To-day a considerable 
number have visited us, and among them some very 
handsome young girls. I could not but admire the gaie- 
ty and cheerfulness which seemed to animate them ; they 
were in high spirits, and evidently very much pleased 
with the unusual privilege which they were enjoying. 
At our camp in the evening eight Wallah-Wallahs 
came to see us. The chief was a remarkably fine looking 
man, but he, as well as several of his party, was suffering 
from a severe ophthalmia, which had almost deprived 
him of sight. He pointed to his eyes, and contorting 
his features to indicate the pain he suffered, asked me by 
signs to give him medicine to cure him. I was very 
sorry that my small stock of simples did not contain any | 
thing suitable to his complaint, and I endeavoured to tell 
him so. I have observed that this disease is rather pre- 
valent among the Indians residing on the river, and the, 
chief informs me that the Chinouks towards Van Couver | 
are similarly affected. | 

9th. The character of the country has changed mate- 
rially since we left Wallah-Wallah: the river has be-| 
come gradually more narrow, until now it is but about | 
two hundred yards in width, and completely hemmed in} 





rent is here more swift than we have before seen 
it, probably five miles to the hour, and the Indian 
canoes in passing down seem literally to fly along ity 
surface. The road, to-day, has been rugged to the very 
last degree ; we have passed over continuous masses of 
sharp rock for hours together, sometimes picking our wa 
along the very edge of the river, several hundred feet 
above it, again gaining the back land by passing through 
any casual chasm or opening through the rocks, where 
we were compelled to dismount and lead our horses by 
reason of the extreme narrowness. “We have been very 
much deceived with regard to the distance. We had ex. 
pected to reach the Dalls last evening, as we were informed 
they were but eighty miles from the fort, but the Indians 
assure us that we shall certainly arrive in the course of 
to-morrow. This evening we are surrounded by a large 
company of Chinouk Indians of both sexes, whose wig. 
wains are on the banks of the river. Many of the squaws 
have young children sewn up in the usual Indian fashion, 
wrapped in a skin and tied firmly to a board, so that no- 
thing but the head of the little individual is seen, remind- 
ing one of a young Egyptian mummy just arrived in 
good order from the catacombs. These Indians are very 
peaceable and friendly, they have no weapons except 
bows, and these are used more for amusement and exer- 
cise, than as a means of procuring them sustenance, their 
sole dependence being fish and beaver ; with, perhaps, a 
few hares and grouse, which are taken in snares. We 
traded of these people a few fish and beaver skins, and 
some roots, and before we retired for the night arranged 
the men in a circle, and gave them a smoke in token of 
our friendship. 

10th. This afternoon we reached fhe Dalls.* The 
entire water of the river here flows through channels 
about fifteen feet wide, and between high perpendicular 
rocks. ‘There are a number of ‘these channels or dalls 
at a distance of from half to one mile apart, and the wa- 
ter foams and boils around them like an enormous caul- 
dron. On the opposite side of the river there is a large 
Indian village, containing, probably, five hundred wig- 
wams, and as we approached, the natives swarmed like 
bees to the shore, launched their canoes and joined usin 
afew minutes. We were disappointed in not finding 
Captain W. here, as this was the spot where we ex- 
pected to mect him. The chief, however, told us that 
we should find him about twelve miles below at the next 
village. We were accordingly soon on the move; and 
urging our horses to the utmost of their ability, we ar- 
rived at sunset. The captain, the chief of the village, 
and several other Indians came out to meet us and make 
us welcome. Captain W. has been here two days, and 
we are pleased to learn that he had completed all the 
necessary arrangements for transporting ourselves and 
baggage to Van Couver in canoes. The route by land 
is said to be a very difficult and dangerous one, and in 
some places almost impassable; but even were it 
otherwise, I believe we should all much prefer the water 
conveyance, as we have become very tired of riding. 
Since leaving the upper village this afternoon, we have 
been followed by scores of Indians on foot and on horse- 
back, some of the animals carrying three at a time, and 
although we traveled very rapidly, the pedestrians were 
seldom far behind us. 

11th, Our party started down the river this morniug 
in three canoes, cach being provided with an Indian ss 
helmsman. ‘The wind was dead ahead, and although 
the current was in our favour, we made but small progress. 
As we proceeded the wind rose to a heavy gale, and the 
waves ran to a prodigious height; at one moment our 
frail bark danced upon the crest of a wave, and at the 
next fell with the surge in the trough of the sea, and as 
we looked at the swell before us, it seemed that in an in- 
stant we must inevitably be engulphed. At such times 
the canoe ahead of us was entirely hidden from view, but 
she was observed to rise again like a sea-gull, and hurry 
on into the same danger. The Indian in our canoe soon 
became completely frightened ; he frequently hid his face 
with his hands, and sang in a low melancholy voice 4 
prayer which we had often heard from them, while at 
their evening devotions. As our dangers were every 
moment increasing, the man became at length absolutely 


by enormous rocks on both sides. Many of these extend childish, and with all our persuasions and threats we 


for considerable distances into the stream in huge per- 
pendicular columns, and the water dashes and breaks 
against them until all around them is foam. 





* A French word, signifying a gutter or narrow chan- 
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could not induce him to lay his paddle into the water. 
Wewere all soon compelled to put in shore, which we did 
without sustaining any damage: the boats were hauled 
up high and dry, and we concluded to remain in our 
quarters until to-morrow, or until there was a cessation 
of wind. In about an hour the wind lulled a little, and 
Captain W. ordered the boats to be again launched, in 
the hope of being able to weather a point about five 
miles below, before the gale again commenced, where 
we could lie by until it should be safe to proceed. The 
calm proved, as some of us had expected, a treacherous 
one; in a very few minutes after we got under way, 
we were contending with the same difficulties as_ before, 
and again our cowardly helmsman laid by his paddle 
and began mumbling his prayer. It was too irritating 
to be borne. Our boat had swung round broad side to 
the surge, and was shipping gallons of water at every 
dash. At this time it was absolutely necessary that 
every man on board should exert himself to the utmost 
to head up the canoe and make the shore as soon as pos- 
sible. Our Indian, however, still sat with his eyes covered, 
the most abject and contemptible looking thing I ever saw. 
We took him by the shoulders and threatened to throw 
him overboard, if he did not immediately lend his assist- 
ance: we might as well have spoken to stone. He 
was finally aroused however by our presenting a loaded 
gun at his breast; he dashed the muzzle away from him, 
seized his paddle again, and worked with a kind of des- 
perate and wild energy until he sank back in the canoe 
completely exhausted. In the mean time the boat had 
become half filled with water, shipping a part of every 
surf that struck her, and as we had gained the shallows, 
every man of us sprang overboard, breast deep, and began 
hauling the canoe to shore. This was even a more diffi- 
cult task than that of propelling her with the oars; the 
water still broke over her, and the bottom was a deep 
kind of quicksand, into which we sank almost to the 
knees, at every step, the surf at the same time dashing 
against us with such violence as to throw us repeatedly 
upon our faces. We at length reached the shore, and 
hauled the canoe upon it out of the reach of the breakers. 
She was then unloaded as soon as possible, and turned 
bottom upwards. The goods had suffered considerably 
by the wetting; they were all unbaled and dried by a 
large fire, which we built on the shore. We were soon 
visited by several men from the other boats, which were 
ahead of us, and learned that their situation had been 
almost precisely similar to our own, except that their In- 
dians had not evinced, to so great a degree, the same un- 
manly terror which had rendered ours so inefficient and 
useless. They were however considerably frightened, 
much more so than the white men. It would seem 
strange that Indians, who have been born and lived dur- 
ing their whole lives upon the edge of the water, who 
have been accustomed from infancy to the management 
of a canoe, and in whose childish sports and manly pas- 
times these frail barques have always been employed, 
should exhibit, on occasions like this, such craven and 
womanly fears; but the probability is, as their business 
is seldom of a very urgent nature, that they refrain from 
making excursions of any considerable extent, or in situ- 
ations known to be dangerous, except during calm wea- 
ther; it is possible, also, that such gales may be rare, and 
they have net been accustomed to them. Immediately 
after we landed, our redoubtable helmsman broke away 
from us and ran with the speed of an antelope back to- 
wards the village. We have doubtless lost him entirely, 
but we do not much regret his departure, as he proved 
himself so entircly unequal to the task be had under- 
taken. . 
12th. The gale continues with the same violence as 
yesterday, and we do not therefore think it expedient to 
leave our camp. N.’s large and beautiful collection of 
new and rare plants was considerably injured by the 
Wetting it received: he has been constantly engaged 
since we landed yesterday, in re-arranging and drying 
them. My bale of birds escaped remarkably. This af- 
ternoon Captain W. started in a canoe with five men, 
determined to brave the fury of the elements, and to pro 
ceed on to Van Couver as soon as possible—his business 
there is alrealy suffering by delay. 
* * * * * . * 
On the 13th the wind shifted to due north, and blow- 
ing rather less furiously than yesterday. At about noon 
we loaded our canoes and started; our progress however 
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during the afternoon was slow; the current here is not 
rapid, and the wind setting up stream so strongly that 
we could not make much headway against it; we had 
also as before to contend with turbulent waves, but we 
found we could weather them with mnch less difficulty 
than hitherto, since the change of the wind. 

14th. Before sunrise a light rain commenced, which 
increased towards mid-day to a heavy shower, and con- 
tinued steadily during the afternoon and night. There 
was in the morning a dead calm, the water was perfectly 
smooth, and disturbed only by the light rain pattering 
upon its surface. We made an early start, and proceeded 
on very expeditiously until about noon, when we arrived 
at the “cascades,” and came to a halt above them, near 
a small Indian village. These cascades or shoots are 
formed by a collection of large rocks in the bed of the 
river, which extend for perhaps half a mile. The cur- 
rent for a short distance above them is exceedingly rapid, 
and there is said to be a gradual fall or declivity of the 
river of about twenty feet in the mile. Over these rocks 
and across the whole river, the water dashes and foams 
most furiously, and with a roar which we heard distinct- 
ly for several miles before we reached the spot. It is 
wholly impossible for any craft to make its way through 
these difficulties, and our light canoes would not be able 
to live an instant in them. It is therefore necessary to 
make a portage, either by carrying the canoes over land 
to the opposite side of the cataracts, or by wading in the 
water near the shore, where the surges are lightest, and 
dragging the unloaded boat through them by a cable. 
Our people chose the latter method, as the canoes felt 
very heavy and cumbersome, being saturated with the 
rain which was still falling rapidly. ‘They were accord- 
ingly immediately unloaded, the baggage placed on the 
shore, and the men entered the water to their necks, 
headed by Captain Thing, (Captain W. having left us,) 
and addressed themselves to the troublesome and labo- 
tious task. In the mean time N. and myself were sent 
ahead to take the best care of ourselves that our situation 
and the surrounding circumstances permitted. We found 
a small Indian trail on the river bank, which we followed 
in all its devious windings, up and down hills, over enor- 
mous piles of jagged flinty rocks, through briar bushes 
and pools of water, &c. &c. fur about a mile, and de- 
scending near the edge of the river, we observed a num- 
ber of white men who had just succeeded in forcing a large 
barge through the torrent, and were then warpping her 
into still water, near the shore. Upon approaching them 
more closely, we recognised to our astonishment, our 
old friend Captain Stewart, with the good missionaries, 
and all the rest who leit us at Wallah-Wallah on the 
4th. Poor fellows! Every men of them has been over 
breast deep in water, and the rain, which was still falling 
in torrents, was more than sufficient to drench what the 
waves did not cover, so that they were most abundantly 
soaked and bedraggled. I felt sadly inclined to laugh 
heartily at them, but a single glance at the sorry appear- 
ance of myself and my companion, was sufficient to 
check the feeling. We joined them and aided in kin- 
dling a fire to warm and dry ourselves a little, as there 
was not a dry rag on us, and we were all in an ague with 
cold. Afier a very considerable time we succeeded in 
igniting the wet timber, and had a tolerably large. fire. 
We all seated ourselves on the ground around it, and 
related our adventures. They had, like ourselves, suf- 
fered .somewhat from the head-wind and heavy swells, 
bot unlike us they had a craft that could weather it 
easily; even they, however, shipped some water, and 
made very little progress for the last two days. They 
informed us that Captain W. had crossed the cascades 
about an hour before we arrived, with an Indian from 
the neighbouring village as pilot. After a hasty meal of 
fish, purchased on the spot, our friends reloaded their boat 
and started, hoping to reach Van Couver by next morn- 
ing. N. and myself remained some time longer on the 
spot, expecting intelligenee from our people behind; we 
had begun to feel a little uneasy about them, and thought 
of returning to look into their situation, when Captain 
T. came in haste towards us, with the mortifying intelli- 
gence that one canoe had stove upon the rocks, and was 
broken to fragments, and the other so badly split that he 
feared she would not float; the latter was, however, 
brought on by the men, and moored where we had 
stopped. A man was then despatched to an Indian 





village about five miles below, to endeavour to procure 
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one or two canoes and a pilot. In the mean time we 
had all to walk back along the circuitous and almost im- 
passable Indian trail, and carry our wet and heavy bag- 
gage from the spot where the boats had been unloaded, 
The distance, as I have stated, was a full mile, and the 
road almost as difficult as I can conceive. In passing 
over many of the large and steep rocks, it was often ne- 
cessary that the hands should be used to raise and sup- 
port the body ; this with a load was inconvenient. Again, 
in ascending and descending the steep and slippery hills, 
a single misstep was certain to throw us in the mud, 
and bruise us upon the sharp rocks which were planted 
all around. This accident occurred several times with 
us all. 

Over this most diabolical of all roads, with the cold 
rain dashing and pelting upon us daring the whole time, 
until we felt as though we were frozen to the very 
marrow, did we all have to travel and return four sepa- 
rate times before our baggage was properly deposited. 
It was by far the most fatiguing, cheerless, and uncom- 
fortable business in which I was ever engaged, and truly 
glad was I to lie down at night on the cold wet ground, 
wrapped in my blankets, out of which I had just wrung 
the water, and I think I never slept more soundly or 
comfortably than that night.* 

I arose the next morning rested and refreshed, though 
somewhat sore from sundry bruises received on the hills, 
to which I have alluded. 

15th, The rain still continued falling, but lightly, the 
weather calm and cool, and a swift current in the river. 
The man whom we sent yesterday to the village, return- 
ed this morning; he stated that one canoe only could 
be had, but that three Indians accustomed to the navi- 
gation, would accompany us: that they would soon be 
with us and endeavor to repair our damaged boat. In 
an hour they came, and after the necessary clamping 
and caulking of our leaky vessel, we loaded and were 
soon moving , rapidly down the river. ‘The rain ceased 
about neon, but the sun did not appear during the day. 

16th. The day was a delightful one; the sky was 
robed in a large flaky cumulus, the glorious sun occasion- 
ally bursting through among the clouds with dazzling 
splendour, We rose in the morning in fine spirits, our 
Indians assuring us that “ King George,” as they called 
the fort, was but a short distance from us. 

At about 11 o’clock, we arrived, and stepped on shore, 
at the end of our journey! It is now three days over 
six months since I left my beloved home. I, as well as 
some of the rest, have been in some situations of danger, 
of trial, and of difficulty, but I have passed through them 
all unharmed, with a constitution strengthened and in- 
vigorated by healthful exercise, and a heart which I trust 
can feel deeply and sincerely thankful to that excellent 
Being who has said, “ Although ye forsake me, I will 
not cast you off for ever.” On arriving at Fort Van 
Couver, we heard that Captain W. had gone down the 
river to meet the brig, which has just come up.ft 

The contrast between our present style of living, (the 
materials of which it is composed, and every thing con- 
nected with our excellent accommodation,) and that ta 
which we have been accustomed, is so great, and was 
eflected with so much suddenness, that I ean scarcely 
realise it. The fort is situated upon a beautiful plain, 
on the north bank of the river; the buildings, of which 
there are about twelve, stores and dwellings, are neatly 
built of frame, forming a quadrangle within the stockade, 
the house occupied by the doctor being in the middle. 

On the farm, and forming part of the main group, are a 
number of log huts, perhaps about thirty, occupied by 
men attached to the establishment. ‘These huts are all 
placed in rows, with broad lanes or streets between them, 
and the whole looks like a neat and beautiful village. 
The most fastidious cleanliness appears to be observed ; 
the women may be seen sweeping the streets, and serub- 
bing the door-sills, as regularly as in our proverbially 
cleanly city. 

The farm consists of about — acres of excellent 
land, and produces an abundance of grain, vegetables, 





*I could not but recollect at that time the injunction 
of our dear old grandmother, not to sleep in damp beds! f 
+ This was the brig despatched from Boston, to carry 
out provisions, and take in a return cargo of furs and 
salmon; of its success, we have heard nothing.—Ep. 
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fruit, &c. 


doctor has been particularly. successful ; the pasturage 


being of the very first quality, and, in consequence of the 
mildness of the climate, an abundant supply is furnished 
during the whole winter.* ad a * * * 


Expedition from Fort Van Couver, with Captuin W. 
and the Missionaries, to select land for Farms. 

* # * * We embarked early this morning, and at 11 
o'clock arrived at the falls (of the Walammet, a tribu- 
tary of the Columbia), after encountering some difficul- 
ties from rapids, through which we had to warp our boat. 
There are here three falls on a line of rocks extending 
across the river, which forms the bed of the upper chan- 
nel. The water is precipitated through deep abrased 
gorges, and falls perhaps forty feet, at an angle of about 
twenty degrees. It is a beautiful sight when viewed 
from a distance, but it became grand and almost sublime 
when we approached it nearer. I mounted the rocks 
and stood over the highest fall, and although the roar of 
the cataract was almost deafening, and the rays of the 
bright sun reflected from the white and glittering foam 
threatened to deprive me of sight, yet I became so ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the scene, and the reflec- 
tions which were involuntarily excited, as to forget every 
thing else for the time, and was only aroused by Captain 
W. tapping me on the shoulder, and telling me that 
every thing was arranged for our return. 

While I visited the falls, the captain and his men had 
found what they sought, and the object of our voyage 
being accomplished, we got on board immediately, and 
shaped our course down the river, with a fair wind and 
tide. 

At about two miles below the cataract is a small Indian 
village, inhabited by persons of the several allied tribes, 
which are scattered promiscuously through the country 
towards the sea—Chinouks, Multnomahs, and others. 
Their situation does not appear different from the Indians 
we have been accustomed to see. Although enjoying 
far more advantages, and having many more of the means 
of rendering themselves comfortable, yet their mode of 
living, their garments, their wigwams, and every thing 
connected with them, is scarcely equal to the Snakes 
and Pawnees, and infinitely inferior to that fine, noble 
looking race, the Kiouss, whom we met on the Grande 
Ronde. 


Custom of flattening the Skull. 

A custom prevalent and almost universal among these 
Indians is that of flattening, or mashing in the whole 
front of the skull, from the superciliary ridge to the 
crown. ‘The appearance imparted to them by this most 
unnatural and horrible contortion is almost hideous, and 
one would suppose that the intellect would be materially 
injured by it; this, however, does not appear to be the 


In the propagation of domestic animals, the protruded to the distance of half an inch, and looked in- 


EXCERPTS. 
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flamed and discolowred, as did all the surrounding parts. 
Although I felt a kind @ chill creep over me, from the 


ConvenrsatTion.—The most necessary talent in a man 
of conversation, which is what we ordinarily intend by 
a fine gentleman, is a good judgment. He that has this 


contemplation of such dire deformity, yet there was some- 
thing so stark staring, and absolutely queer, in the physi- 
ognomy that I could not repress a smile, and when the 
mother amused the little object and made it laugh, it looked 
so irresistibly, so terribly ludicrous, that I, and those who 
were with me, burst into a simultaneous roar that fright- 
ened it and made it cry, in which predicament it looked 


these Indians would be handsome were it not for the 
abominable practice which, as I have said, is almost uni- 
versal amongst them, of destroying the form of the head. 
The features of many are regularly handsome, though 
generally devoid of expression, and the form tolerably 
| good. ‘The only clothing worn by them is a robe, of deer 
or elk skin, and sometimes of the peltries of musk rat or 
beaver sewn together, but their persons are seldom more 
than half covered. * . A - 





Here, from a fear of trespassing, we close our extracts, 
not without the hope, expressed elsewhere, of seeing, ere 
very long, the entire narrative brought before the notice 
of the public, accompanied by detailed accounts of the 
| journey, and descriptions of the habits and manners of the 
| various tribes of Indians through whose domains the 
author passed,—of the natural productions of an in- 
teresting and little explored country, and a variety of 
local and interesting information which it will be in his 
power to furnish, 


—>— 


EXCERPTS. 


*Tis a precept of the Epicurean philosopher, that we 
should look back to the virtues of former ages, and always 
furnish our memory with some eminent example.—.Mar- 
cus Antoninus. 

We ought to preserve to the soul an absolute empire 
over the body.— Christina, Queen of Sweden. 

We ought to accustom ourselves in the world, to see 
fools pass for men of abilities, cowards for brave, and bad 
for good; to fret and be vexed at this, is being a novice. 
— Ibid. 

One esteems, one admires, one fears extraordinary 
merit; but one seldom loves it without possessing it— 
Tbid. 

Cellars and granaries in vain we fill 

With all the bounteous summer’s store, 
If the mind thirst and hunger still : 

The poor rich man’s emphatically poor. 
Slaves to the things we too much prize 
We masters grow of all that we despise. 

Cowley. 
Hierocles saith, “ we need no motive or incentive to 





case, as I have never seen (with one single exception, the 
Kiouss,) a race of people who appeared more shrewd and| 
observant. I had a conversation a few days since with| 
an intelligent chief, who speaks English tolerably, on the| 


He stated that he had exerted himself to abolish | 


subject. 


the practice in his own tribe, but although his people 
would listen patiently to his “talk” on most subjects, 
their ears were firmly closed when this was mentioned ; 
“ they would leave the council fire one by one, until none 
but a few squaws and children were left to drink in the 
words of the chief.” It is even considered, among them, 
a degradation to possess a round head, and one whose 
“caput” has happened to be neglected in his infancy 
can never become even a subordinate chief in his tribe, 
and is treated with indifference and disdain, as one who 
is unworthy a place amongst them. 

I saw, to-day, a young child from whose head the board | 
had just been removed. It was, without exception, the| 
most frightful and disgusting object that I ever beheld. 
The whole front of the head was completely flattened, 
and the mass of brain being forced back caused an enor- 
The poor little creature’s eyes 





mous projecction there. 


* Mr. Townsend is by no means as particular in this 
portion of his journal, as we should have liked; we may 
anticipate, however, that he will hereafter be more mi- 
nute in his information respecting a settlement about 
which much curiosity is fel.—Ep. 8S. C.5, 





vice but our own inclinations ; but to make us virtuous 
we stand in need of the aid of God, joined with that of 
reason.” 

Dacier defines a pedant, as a person who has more 
reading than good sense. 

Education is the art of teaching men to rejoice and 
grieve as they ought.— Plato. 

That a punishment may not be an act of violence, of 
one of the many, against a private member of society, it 
should be public, immediate and necessary; the least 
possible in the case given ; proportioned to the crime, and 
determined by the laws.— Beccaria, 

Truth is the same to the understanding, that music is 
to the ear, or beauty to the eye.—Lord Kaimes. 

The taking away false foundations is not to the preju- 
dice, but advantage of truth, which is never injured, or en- 
dangered so much, as when mixed with or built on false- 
hood.— Locke. 

Truth is always uppermost, being the natural issue of 
the mind ; it requires no art or training, no inducement 
nor temptation, but only that we yield to natural impulse. 
Lying, on the contrary, is doing violence to our nature ; 
and never practised, even by the worst of men, without 
some temptation. 

I have long accustomed myself to form opinions of 
men and things from evidence, which is the only solid 
basis of civil, as experiment is of natural knowledge. 


much less horrible than I had before seen it. Some of 


in perfection is master of his companion, without letting 
him see it; and has the same advantage over men of 
any other qualifications whatsoever, as.one man that can 
see would have over a blind man_of ten times his 
strength.— Steele. » . 
Who for each fickle fear from virtue shrinks, 
Shall in this world enjoy no earthly thing ; 
No mortal man the cup of surety drinks; 
But let us pick our good from out each bad, 
That so our little world may know its king. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Those who have a just taste, avoid excess in every 
thing—even in wit itself. Wit grows tiresome when it 
is affected, and lavishly used. He shows most wit, who 
knows when to check its sallies, that he may adapt him- 
self to people’s capacities, and smooth the way for them. 
—Cambray’s Dialogue upon Eloquence. 

Beware of sweet wine vinegar, saith the Italian pro- 
verb. The mildest persons carry their anger farthest, 
when once it is justly excited. — Philosophical Letters 
upon Physiognomies. 

A young man who loves to dress like a woman, is un- 
worthy of wisdom and glory. The heart that knows not 
how to suffer pain, and despise pleasure, is unfit to pos- 
sess those glorious advantagés.— T'elemachus. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be 
considered as useful, when it rectifies error and improves 
judgment. He that refines the public taste, is a public. 
benefactor.—Johnsen. 
Too much reading, and too little meditation, may pro- 
duce the effect of a lamp inverted, which is extinguished 
by the very excess of that aliment, whose property it is 
to feed it—H. More. 
Those who are rendered unhappy by frivolous trou- 
bles, seek comfort in frivolous enjoyments.— Jbid. 
Frienp.—A rational, free-minded man, tied to no- 
thing but truth, is so rare a thing, that f almost worship 
such a friend; but when friendship is joined to it, and 
these*ure brought into a free conversation, where they 
meet and can be together, what is there that can have 
equal charms 1— Locke. 
I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unex 
ercised, and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that im 
mortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, 
we bring impurity much rather; that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what iscontrary. The virtue, there- 
fore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of 
evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her 
followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure 
— Milton. 
Let us look abroad into the world, let us peruse the 
instructive page of human character, and we shall be 
convinced, that talents which have been called forth by 
vanity and ambition are seldom employed in the cause of 
virtue. 
Unbiassed judgment will perceive that wisdom dwells 
with moderation : and that firmness of conduct is seldom 
united with outrageous violence of sentiment. 
Who’s in or out, who moves the grand machine, 
Nor stirs my curiosity, nor spleen. 
Secrets of state no more I wish to know 
Than secret movements of a puppet show ; 
Let but the puppets move, I’ve my desire, 
Unseen the hand which guides the master wire. 
Churchill. 
[f you light upon an impertinent talker, that sticks ta 
you like a burr, to the disappointment of your important 
occasions, deal freely with him, break off the discourse, 
and pursue your business. These repulses, whereby our 
resolution and assurance are exercised in matters of less 
moment, will accustom to it, by degrees, on greater occa- 
sions.— Plutarch. 
Would I had trod the humble path! The shrub se- 
curely grows; the tallest tree stands most in the wind ; 
and thus we distinguish the noble from the base; the 
noble find their lives and deaths still troublesome; but 
humility doth sleep, whilst the storm grows hoarse with 
scolding.— Sir W. Davenant. 


END OF PART 11. 1836, 





—Sir W. Jones. 
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